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THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
AND EDUCATION 

Readers who have kept in touch with the activities of the govern- 
ment in Washington during recent stirring months need not be told 
that the Federal Emergency Relief Administration—usually referred 
to as the FERA—is one of a number of new federal agencies 
which have been brought into being by congressional enactment. 
Through this agency the federal government is making outright 
grants for relief from a half-billion-dollar fund. The money is dis- 
tributed by state relief administrators to counties and cities. 

Since beginning operation, the FERA has announced two plans 
of distributing relief that directly affect education. The first plan 
was authorized August 19. The full text of the communication from 
Harry L. Hopkins, federal emergency relief administrator, to gov- 
ernors and directors of state relief follows. 

Your relief commission is authorized to use federal relief funds now available 
or to be made available by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to pay 
work-relief wages to needy unemployed teachers or other persons competent to 
teach and assign them to classrooms up through the eighth grade, provided: 
first, that these teachers are assigned by the relief offices to appropriate educa- 
tional authorities who will have entire supervision over their activities; second, 
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that they are assigned only to those schools which prior to this date have been 
ordered closed or practically closed for the coming school year because of lack of 
funds; third, this applies only to rural counties. 

State relief administrations are also authorized and urged to pay from above 
funds relief-work wages to needy unemployed persons competent to teach adults 
unable to read and write English. This applies to cities as well as rural counties. 
Under no circumstances should relief funds be used to relieve counties of their 
proper responsibility for education, nor should these activities permit the sub- 
stitution of relief teachers for regularly employed teachers. 


The second plan was authorized on September 15 and contains a 
highly significant extension of the use to which federal relief funds 
may be put. As concerns adults the first communication had, as 
quoted, “authorized and urged” the payment of work-relief wages 
to teach only those “unable to read and write English.” The second 
communication may be seen to carry the provisions for a program of 
adult education far beyond this limited scope. 

On August 19 your Relief Administration was authorized to use federal emer- 
gency relief funds to pay work-relief wages to needy unemployed persons com- 
petent to teach in rural schools and to teach adults to read and write English. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration now extends that authority to 
include the use of federal emergency relief funds now available or to be made 
available by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for the employment 
of needy unemployed persons on relief who are qualified to teach: (1) unem- 
ployed adults who are in need of vocational training or adjustment to make 
them employable, many of whom are, and will continue to be, unemployable 
without this training; (2) unemployed adults who are physically handicapped 
and need, through vocational rehabilitation service, additional training in work 
opportunities; and (3) unemployed adults who are in need of further general 
educational opportunities to fit them to take their part as self-supporting, self- 
respecting citizens. 


A statement of policies subsequently issued reports one of the 
specific aims of the plan to be to “employ on a ‘work-relief’ basis 
unemployed persons on relief, competent to teach unemployed and 
other adults who are in need of further general educational activities 
to make them well-informed, responsible, and self-supporting citi- 
zens.” It now seems almost a certainty that these extensions will 
bring on an instant and vast development of adult education 
throughout the nation, thrusting us precipitately during an interval 
of a few months into a program of a magnitude that ardent advo- 
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cates of adult education have not even hoped would be attained for 
years to come. 

Such a large-scale program of adult education will inevitably be 
accompanied by some partial failures. On the other hand, if the ex- 
perimental attitude is taken, rapid progress can be made toward 
appraising and refining procedures for use when adult education is 
developed on a non-emergency basis, especially as these procedures 
are to be worked out under the auspices of the United States Office of 
Education and of state departments of education. After all, the task 
of perfecting such programs is exceedingly difficult, complicated as 
it is by extreme variations in the ages, previous amounts of formal 
education, and vocational and cultural interests and backgrounds of 
the persons for whom the work is intended. Doubtless, the variation 
among adults will require diverse types of educational provisions. 
This diversity is suggested by two programs now being carried on 
experimentally under subventions by the Carnegie Corporation, one 
in Des Moines and the other in New York City. In Des Moines the 
development takes on the nature of “public forums’ conducted by 
leaders from outside the city competent to discuss important public 
questions. In New York City the development is along the lines of 
an “adjustment service” involving counseling. Attention in this de- 
velopment has centered on the “white-collared” group, which has 
been almost overlooked in relief programs. The organization which 
has been carrying on this work does not actually conduct classes 
but, instead, co-operates with state and local agencies which afford 
educative and recreative opportunities to the end that the clients 
of the organization may utilize such opportunities as are appropriate 
to their needs and interests. Readers will be conversant with the 
more common types of instructional opportunities for adults. Be- 
sides being helpful in the present emergency, the impending de- 
velopment under the FERA should give a momentum and yield 
techniques that will be permanently helpful to the important move- 
ment for adult education. 

A third type of educationally significant relief has been urged on 
the FERA, but so far without favorable action. It has been pro- 
posed that promising young persons who desire to attend higher 
institutions but who are prevented from doing so by lack of resources 
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be subsidized, say, at the “dollar-a-day” rate at which young men in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are being paid. A stipend of this 
size would make attendance possible for large numbers. This type of 
relief is in many ways as commendable as others that are being ad- 
ministered. Conservation of human resources in this way is surely 
no less imperative than reforestation, prevention of soil erosion, 
and flood control, however important these may be. The FERA 
should be encouraged to authorize use of its funds in some such 
way. 
HIGH SCHOOLS TEACH THE NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 

In line with the aim to keep education in close contact with the 
world today, teachers in many high schools are recognizing in their 
courses the provisions and administration of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. This recognition is being given in a number of 
subjects, more especially in English, economics, civics, social prob- 
lems, citizenship, and in various courses in history. The act may be 
given a place in such courses without leaving the teachers open to 


the charge of party propaganda. One large city school system in 
which high-school principals have taken steps toward introducing 
the study of the act is that of New York City. A late summer issue 
of the New York Sun reports as follows the initiation of the plan: 


Principals of New York City’s forty-two high schools will confer before the 
opening of school on plans for disseminating information concerning the national 
recovery program in accordance with the decision of the Board of Education this 
week to get behind the NRA to the fullest extent, it was learned today. Other 
divisions of the public-school system also are expected to take steps in line with 
the board’s decision. 

Deputy Superintendent Harold G. Campbell, in charge of the public high 
schools, announced today that the principals’ conference will be called to deter- 
mine the method to be followed in bringing President Roosevelt’s effort at na- 
tional reconstruction to the attention of children and their parents. 

Dr. Campbell declared that the high schools will explain to the students the 
National Recovery Act and the National Recovery Administration, together 
with what they are attempting to do. 

The first step in this campaign probably will be measures to enlighten teach- 
ers about the act and to outline methods of presentation for classroom purposes, 
in accordance with the decision of the principals at their conference. 

Exactly how far the schools will go in presenting the NRA to the students 
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has not, of course, been decided as yet. It is known, however, that the school 
authorities, while not willing that the schools should be used for purposes of 
propaganda, believe that they should at least present to the students a descrip- 
tion of what President Roosevelt’s program calls for. 

The NRA, according to the school heads, has enlisted universal support. 
With the public in back of it, almost without exception, there is every reason for 
the schools, supported from public funds, to spread information about it, the 
school heads believe. 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Persons who observe with dismay the persistent inroads on our 
schools that characterize the frantic efforts to reduce public expendi- 
tures during these trying times must often wonder what is taking 
place by way of retrenchment in the schools of other enlightened 
countries. How is education faring in other countries which are af- 
fected no less—probably in some instances more—by the current 
economic recession than is the United States? An answer to this re- 
current query has been provided in a communication by Professor 
I. L. Kandel to a recent issue of School and Society. The author is 
known as a careful student of comparative education, having had 
extended opportunities to acquaint himself with school affairs in 
foreign countries, and word from him with regard to school retrench- 
ment in these countries may be accepted as authoritative. We quote 
only those portions of his communication in which he generalizes 
from the evidence at hand. 

I doubt whether there is any other country in the world, except those in 
which the practice has always been normal, where there has been any default in 
the payment of teachers’ salaries; I know of no country in which children have 
been deprived of their right to education by the curtailment of the school year. 
In most of the leading countries of the world the opportunities for secondary 
education are being increased, and everywhere it is accepted as a definite policy 
that whatever sacrifices are being made must not be made at the expense of the 
rising generation. Everywhere there is recognized the obligation of preparing for 
better times by retrenching as little as possible in education. 


The foregoing statement is followed by brief descriptions chiefly 
of conditions in France and England. The concluding paragraph of 
the communication follows. 


I have presented examples from countries which in the United States have 
been regarded from the point of view of education as conservative, reactionary, 
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and class-ridden. In none of them can there be found a parallel to the ruthless 
treatment of children, schools, and teachers; in none of them is there an instance 
of the wholesale dismissal of teachers, the non-payment of salaries, and a vast 
army of unemployed men and women prepared to teach but without positions 
available for them; in none of them have the schools been closed for a single day 
in order to save money; and in none of them is a pupil of ability deprived of his 
rightful claim to continued education. From the shortsighted policy which seems 
to be spreading in the United States the country must inevitably suffer; it will 
cost more in the long run to make up for the defects which must result from 
failure to turn out an enlightened public—ignorance is always a heavy burden 
for any nation to bear, not only in crime, but in the social and political manipula- 
tion to which it is subjected To educators and enlightened citizens of the 
country, who realize the injustice of using the present situation against those 
who are helpless, the present situation is a challenge, first, to give reality to the 
professed American faith in education and, second, and today perhaps more im- 
portant, to study the social, political, and economic life of the country to dis- 
cover wherein lie the defects not of the form but of the practice of our govern- 
ment and administration. 


A CENTURY OF COEDUCATION IN THE COLLEGES 


In a year when much is being done in celebration of progress dur- 
ing the past century, it seems fitting to say at least a commemorative 
word concerning the hundredth anniversary of the beginning of co- 
education in the colleges. The. particular institution in which the 
revolutionary practice was inaugurated in 1833 is Oberlin College, 
which some months ago formally celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its establishment. We are told that for the first four years of 
existence the coeducational classes were in the preparatory depart- 
ment and that four women had sufficiently prepared to enter college 
work by 1837 and were graduated in 1842. (It is an interesting fact 
that the first coeducational colleges were in existence before the 
first women’s colleges.) The Oberlin catalogue for 1835 had the fol- 
lowing to say concerning the arrangements for coeducation. 

Young ladies of good minds, unblemished morals, and respectable attain- 
ments are received into this department and placed under the superintendence 
of a judicious lady whose duty it is to correct their habits and mold the female 
character. They board at the public table and perform the labor of the steward’s 
department, together with the washing, ironing, and much of the sewing for the 
students. They attend recitations with young gentlemen in all the departments. 
Their rooms are entirely separate from those of the other sex, and no calls or 
visits in their respective apartments are at all permitted. 
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Coeducation in the colleges has made gigantic strides since that 
day. Figures gathered by the United States Office of Education for 
1,490 institutions of higher education reveal that today 1,008 of 
these institutions are coeducational, 227 admit only men, 255 admit 
only women. 

When all types of schools are considered, progress of coeducation 
at the secondary level has been even more rapid than at the collegi- 
ate level. Everyone knows that the Latin grammar school, the sec- 
ondary school of our Colonial period, admitted only boys. The rec- 
ords indicate that the admission of both boys and girls to individual 
institutions came with the establishment of certain academies, al- 
though coeducation was far from characteristic of all schools of this 
type. It was left for the public high school to make coeducation at 
the secondary level practically universal. While segregated public 
high schools are in operation, they are found mostly in the East and 
the South, and they make up less than 1 per cent of all public institu- 
tions at the secondary level. Private secondary schools are more 
often segregated, reflecting the traditions of types of schools that 
have passed into the history of American education. Nevertheless, 
by now well over half of even the private schools are coeducational. 

It is heartening to note the passing of the tradition of segregated 
education, which seems to have been largely grounded in a mis- 
guided asceticism. Simmered down to its essence, justification of 
coeducation in secondary and higher institutions is to be found in 
the fact that controlled association of the members of the two sexes 
in school affords preparation for life in a society inevitably made up 
of both men and women. 


CO-OPERATIVE TESTING PROGRAMS AT THE HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements of the United 
States Office of Education, is author of a bulletin recently issued by 
that office which affords an illuminating analytical description of 
nation-wide and state-wide co-operative testing programs at the 
high-school level. The bulletin contains thumb-nail sketches of the 
six national and the eighteen state programs, the purposes of the 
programs, and a formulation of “possible improvements.” 

The programs described represent great diversity. The six nation- 
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al programs include those of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the co-operative test service under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Kansas Nation-wide Every Pupil 
Scholarship Test carried on by the Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia, the National Survey of English Usage conducted by the 
Psychological Corporation, and the psychological examination of 
the American Council on Education. The state-wide high-school 
testing programs described are found in Alabama, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. These programs include schol- 
arship contests; intelligence or scholastic-aptitude testing, usually of 
high-school Seniors or graduates; systems of high-school examina- 
tions conducted by state departments of education; and achieve- 
ment-testing programs for purposes of state-wide comparisons. 

The purposes of these testing programs are generalized by Segel 
under the following heads: (1) motivation through competitive ex- 
aminations in school subjects, (2) emphasis of tests on reasoning 
rather than on factual knowledge in a given field, (3) testing for col- 
lege entrance (or immediate guidance), (4) guidance, (5) supervision 
and standardization of high schools by agencies outside the school, 
and (6) research. 

The concluding section of the bulletin is devoted largely to sug- 
gestions for improvements of co-operative programs of the types de- 
scribed. We quote this section in full. 

Co-operative high-school testing programs are finding an important place in 
the modern educational scheme. Through testing programs a much better pic- 
ture of the achievement and educational possibilities of the students is brought 
about than is otherwise possible. Although it may seem at first glance that there 
is a great variation in the kinds of co-operative testing programs, actually the 
differences are not fundamental except, perhaps, in the accuracy of the results 
obtained. The different programs represent different attacks on the problem. 
The ultimate possibilities in the different programs are much the same. All tests 
of subject matter, whether fairly specific or comprehensive, can be used for 
guidance, supervision, research, and motivation. It is suggested that the various 
possibilities be pointed out to high schools co-operating in such testing programs. 

It seems probable that certain developing procedures in co-operative testing 
may lead to even more efficiency, both in the tests themselves and in the method 
of administering them. Some of these possibilities are as follows: 
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First, it is important that attention be given in the construction of the 
achievement tests used in these programs to the application of principles or 
reasoning rather than to mere factual knowledge. Examinations constructed 
with this in mind are more valuable because: (a) Such an emphasis corresponds 
with the new emphasis in secondary education—that of growth in general cul- 
ture and ability to solve new problems—thus making the examinations more 
valid for the individual school. (6) Items thus constructed are less specific and 
will make the examinations more valid from the standpoint of the group of 
schools co-operating. In using an examination containing many detailed bits of 
factual knowledge, there is some chance that by accident one school will have 
happened to dwell on the details found in the examination and that another 
school did not. (c) This emphasis in the examinations will influence the teachers 
not to depend upon the mere memorization of the course materiai. 

Second, it is desirable that tests be given throughout the high-school period 
rather than just at the end of the high-school course. This distribution of testing 
for each individual over a long period of time makes it possible to begin planning 
the post-high-school educational career while he is still in the first or second year 
of high school. This foresight will aid in determining whether or not a pupil 
should continue on in a college-preparatory course or switch to some other 
course. It also makes the guidance at the end of the high-school course more 
accurate since there are several measurements made over a long period of time 
recorded for each pupil. 

Third, tests should be constructed so that forms for one year after the other 
are comparable. This means that the material in the examinations should cover 
the same general ground and that the scores should be equated. The main value 
of this is in the increase of accuracy of the measurement of the achievement and 
ability of pupils over a period of years. It makes possible the accurate picturiza- 
tion of the growth of the individual student and the comparison of each stu- 
dent’s achievement and ability with students of previous years. If comparable 
tests are used in different high schools over a period of years, colleges can more 
accurately determine the chances of success of an entering student because the 
relationship between the test scores and college success will be known. 

Fourth, tests from different co-operative test programs should be equated so 
that students transferring from one geographical area to another during their 
high-school career or in entering college would continue to have the benefit of 
wise counseling and direction. Tests made for national testing programs should 
be of considerable use in this regard. 

Fifth, the co-operative testing program should include, at least in its initial 
stages, all the pupils in the subject tested, or all the pupils in a school if it is a 
general mental-ability test or general achievement test. This is true because 
(a) in this way only will the full force of the testing from a motivating stand- 
point be engendered into both pupils and teachers and (0b) only with such a proce- 
dure will experimentation and research be made possible from the results of test- 
ing, since unselected samples are necessary for experimentation and research. 
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The bulletin bears the title National and State Cooperative High- 
School Testing Programs. It is issued as Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 9, 1933, and copies may be obtained at five cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S “PUBLIC EDUCATION BULLETIN” 


With the opening of the school year the Department of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania joined the state 
departments which publish periodicals designed to afford informa- 
tional service for persons interested in school affairs. The new peri- 
odical published in Pennsylvania bears the name Public Education 
Bulletin and, it is announced, will appear monthly. The September 
issue at hand is a three-column, twelve-page publication. Among 
headlines of content in this issue are ‘““To Observe State Education 
Week,” ‘Teachers’ Meetings Replace Institutes,” ‘Vocational 
Views Are Outlined,” and ‘“‘New Study Courses Distributed.” Six 
pages are devoted to a summary of school legislation passed during 
the 1933 session of the general assembly of the state. This content is 
in accord with the announced “primary purpose” of the Bulletin, 
namely, “to keep school-board secretaries, superintendents, super- 
vising principals, supervisors, and others informed on official govern- 
mental activities in education.” The Public Education Bulletin is 
published at Harrisburg under the editorship of Donald M. Cress- 
well. 


THE HISTORY OF A UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A recent issue of Zeta News, official publication of the local chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, men’s educational fraternity, at the University 
of Chicago, is devoted to the history of the Department and the 
College of Education in that institution and to the history of the 
chapter. The history of the Department was prepared by Professor 
Frank N. Freeman, who has been identified with the University for 
more than half the period of its existence since its establishment in 
1893. The brevity and the compactness of the narrative permit re- 
producing the whole of it for the larger audience reached by the 
School Review: it is felt that our readers will be interested in the 
story of the development of one of the stronger departments of edu- 
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cation in universities of the country. In some phases the develop- 
ment may be seen to reflect the growth of the field of education in 
other institutions, while in other phases it is unique. 


The history of the Department of Education may be divided into five periods. 
The first period covers the years from the founding of the University in 1893 to 
the organization of the School of Education in rgor. It is the period during 
which pedagogy was treated as an adjunct to philosophy. The second period 
may be called a transition period. It was marked by the death of Colonel Parker 
soon after he became Director of the School of Education, by the short director- 
ship of Professor Dewey, and by an interregnum. The third period was ushered 
in by the appointment of Dr. Judd in 1909 as Director of the School of Educa- 
tion and Head of the Department of Education. The early part of Dr. Judd’s 
directorship was marked by an expansion of special departments in the College 
as well as by the extension of the scientific work of the general department. 
This coincides roughly with the deanship of Professor S. C. Parker. Following 
the appointment of Dean Gray in 1916, a period of contraction in the College 
ensued, accompanied by further expansion of the work of the general depart- 
ment. This stage culminated in the abolition of the College in 1931, ushering in 
the present era. 

During the period from 1893 to 1901 education was dealt with in the manner 
which had become common in the universities of the Middle West. By 1893, 
according to Dexter, courses in pedagogy were offered by eighty-three colleges 
and universities. By 1894 the number had increased to 174 and by 1899 to 244. 
This period, then, was one of rapid expansion of the teaching of education in 
higher institutions of learning. 

The treatment of the subject in the University of Chicago is probably fairly 
typical. Part of the time courses in education were given by members of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, and part of the time a separate Department of Pedagogy 
was maintained. A few persons held appointments in pedagogy, among them 
Charles H. Thurber, Ella Flagg Young, and George H. Locke. Courses in educa- 
tion were also given by professors of philosophy and psychology, and students 
were expected to take general courses in philosophy and psychology. 

An unusual feature of the work in education at the University of Chicago in 
this period was the experimental elementary school founded by Professor Dew- 
ey. This school became the University Elementary School upon the organization 
of the School of Education in roor. 

The work in education during the first period consisted in the training of 
teachers. No Masters’ nor Doctors’ degrees specifically in education were grant- 
ed until 1900. In the next period, from 1901 to 1909, the work of training of 
teachers was greatly expanded by the organization of the School of Education, 
consisting of four units, the Elementary School already mentioned, the High 
School formed from the adoption of the Chicago Manual Training School and 
the South Side Academy, the College derived from Colonel Parker’s Chicago 
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Institute, and the Department of Education, the continuation of the old De- 
partment of Pedagogy. Dewey was head of the Department, Francis Parker 
director of the School, and W. S. Jackman dean of the School (or College). The 
Elementary School and the College were housed in Blaine Hall, the gift of Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, and the High School in Belfield Hall. 

The Department and the College both expanded rapidly during the few years 
following 1900, though changes in detailed organization and in administrative 
personnel followed the untimely death of Colonel Parker in March, 1902. Dewey 
assumed the directorship in addition to the headship of the Department, which, 
however, lost its separate identity by being absorbed into the Department of 
Philosophy. Upon Professor Dewey’s resignation from the University in 1904, 
the office of the directorship remained vacant until Dr. Judd’s appointment in 
1909. The deanship was held successively by W. S. Jackman, G. H. Locke, and 
Nathaniel Butler. Professor Tufts administered the academic work in general 
education as head of the Department of Philosophy. 

During this period the work in education developed in two directions. 
Courses in general education were offered in the fields of history of education, 
educational psychology, administrative and social aspects, and educational 
theory. Graduate work was offered, eventuating in the granting of thirteen 
Masters’ degrees and ten Doctors’ degrees in the ten-year period. At the same 
time the work of the College for the training of kindergarten and elementary- 
school teachers and teachers of special subjects was set in motion by the faculty 
which Colonel Parker brought with him. The work of the Department leaned 
strongly in the direction of theory, while the work of the College was composed 
largely of details of methodology dominated by Colonel Parker’s particular point 
of view. 

When it came to the selection of a new director of the School and head of the 
Department of Education, the administration of the University proceeded de- 
liberately. Upon President Harper’s death the responsibility of making the se- 
lection devolved on his successor, President Judson. His choice, made after con- 
sultation with Dr. Angell, Head of the Department of Psychology, represented 
a general policy as well as an individual selection. President Judson envisaged 
education as one of the social sciences. He therefore set out to find a man who 
had the training and ability to enable him to develop education as a subject of 
scientific study, rather than as a body of methodology to be taught and learned 
by rule of thumb. He conceived education as an independent subject of gradu- 
ate study, not as an appendage to another department. 

Dr. Judd was peculiarly fitted to lead in the development of this kind of de- 
partment of education. Trained in rigid methods of scientific inquiry under 
Wundt, he had become in 1907, at the age of thirty-four, professor of psychology 
and director of the Psychological Laboratory at Yale. Just before coming to 
Chicago, he had been elected president of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. His research in psychology had for years dealt with educational problems. 
In 1903 he published the first book which deals with the psychology of the school 
subjects by scientific methods, Genetic Psychology for Teachers. He brought also 
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untiring energy and proved ability in organization and administration. With 
him Dr. Judd brought several new men, including Walter Sargent, in art; S. C. 
Parker, who later became Dean of the College; Walter F. Dearborn, one of the 
pioneers in the photographic study of reading; Franklin Bobbitt; and the present 
writer. 

For the first seven or eight years rapid expansion took place in the special de- 
partments of the College, under such persons as Sargent in art, Leavitt in indus- 
trial education, Caldwell in science, Miss Blunt in home economics, and Miss 
Temple in kindergarten-primary education. The College recommended many 
students for Bachelors’ degrees who had specialized in these fields, as well as 
some general teachers in elementary schools and special or general supervisors. 
Students in the College of Arts, Literature, and Science, who were preparing to 
teach in the high school, also took courses in special methods in the College of 
Education and general courses in the Department. 

After about ten years of development in these special fields of education, 
however, it began to appear that this was not the type of work in which the 
University could perform its most distinctive service for education. The con- 
stituency for undergraduate work leading toward the Bachelor’s degree was de- 
liberately limited by registering undergraduates in the colleges of arts and sci- 
ences. The students in the special fields, other than those majoring in the sub- 
ject-matter fields and preparing for high-school teaching, were preparing for 
supervisory positions and were increasingly taking graduate work. The con- 
stituency of the Department of Home Economics was removed by the transfer 
of this department to the College of Arts, Literature, and Science. The College, 
under the deanship of Professor Gray, took account of these general trends and 
deliberately prepared for a decrease in the emphasis on the College, which cul- 
minated in its dissolution in 1931. 

Coincident with the withdrawal of emphasis on the College, the work of the 
special departments was drawn closer to that of the general department. This 
movement was expressed by the appointment of representatives of the special 
departments to membership in the general department. In 1921, for example, 
Professors Lyman, Tryon, and Edith Parker were given such appointments. 
This means, in general terms, that the special subjects are treated as subjects of 
investigation by general methods of science rather than as primarily subjects of 
instruction in methodology. 

While these changes in the College were taking place, development of the 
Department of Education continued during both the expansion and decline of 
the College. The growth in the scope of the Department’s influence is shown by 
the increase in number of advanced degrees granted during successive periods. 
The establishment of scientific research as the basis for advanced study in edu- 
cation took place somewhat gradually at first, so that during the first seven years 
but 103 masters and eight doctors were graduated. In the next three five-year 
periods, however, the number increased rapidly, as shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Throughout the whole of the present dispensation the Department has em- 
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phasized training in the technique of research. Throughout most of the period 
candidates for the Master’s degree have been required to take a course in experi- 
mental, statistical, or historical method. During recent years it has been the cus- 
tom to require masters completing their last quarter in the summer to take a 
course in technique. Since 1925 Professor Buswell, as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, has systematized the work leading toward the Master’s degree and has 
done much to maintain and make uniform the standard for the Master’s thesis, 
which, by the way, has always been required. 


Number of Number of 


Period 
‘ Masters Doctors 


103 
146 
311 
500 


The organization and personnel of the Department have emphasized thor- 
oughness and concentration on the fundamentals instead of spreading over a 
large number of highly specialized fields. Among the subjects on which major 
emphasis has been given from the beginning is educational psychology. Within 
this field the direct study of educational problems by psychological methods has 
been cultivated in contrast to the deductive application of general psychological 
“Jaws” or “principles.” The Department has been pre-eminent in the experi- 
mental study of the psychology of the school subjects in the laboratory. 

Methods and techniques of instruction have also been assiduously cultivated . 
The approach to this field has been made from the psychological study of chil- 
dren and the practical problems of the classroom rather than from philosophical 
theory. The position of the Department on general questions of method as well 
as of organization and curriculum has always been empirical and progressive 
rather than radical. In this the practice of the Laboratory Schools has agreed. 

The Department has taken a prominent part in the study of the curriculum 
during the past generation. It has also had a leading share in the revision of pro- 
cedures of school organization and administration, including modification of the 
school units and educational finance. During the period of frequent school sur- 
veys the Department conducted or took a large share in many surveys of city 
and state school systems. 

The problems growing out of the relation of the school to society have been 
dealt with largely in connection with particular educational procedures upon 
which they bear, such as those of the curriculum, vocational education, or edu- 
cational administration. The most systematic treatment of sociological prob- 
lems in education has been developed in connection with the history and legal 
basis of educational procedures. 

The philosophy of education has not been treated as a separate subject of 
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study or instruction in the present dispensation. Problems that are treated 
under this head in some institutions are dealt with as they arise in connection 
with discussions of the curriculum, method, or administration. These problems 
are treated so far as possible by appeal to factual or scientific evidence. In so far 
as questions involving aims or objectives cannot be settled entirely by reference 
to scientific evidence, the considerations pro and con are discussed in connection 
with the particular problem in hand. The development of general philosophical 
points of view or doctrines as a basis for decision on educational issues is not con- 
sidered an appropriate function of the Department, in the first place, and, in the 
second place, it is felt that too rigid crystallization of philosophical doctrine 
tends to short-circuit decision on practical issues by removing the stimulus to 
their investigation by scientific methods. 

The education of children of defective intelligence or special ability, or chil- 
dren who deviate in emotion, personality, or behavior, has been dealt with to 
some extent during the entire period, but the full development of this field has 
awaited the acquisition of laboratory facilities to provide opportunity for scien- 
tific study of the problem. These facilities have now been provided in the in- 
corporation of the Orthogenic School into the University. 

The treatment of the problems of higher education is now adequately pro- 
vided for by the appointment of several staff members who are specialists in this 
field. The University Survey, conducted by members of the Department, has 
served as an admirable introduction into this field of work. The full treatment of 
the special problems of education at the other end of the age scale, the preschool 
age, awaits the development of a laboratory school at this level. In the mean- 
time, the study of general problems of mental and physical development are fa- 
cilitated by a well-organized office for the accumulation of records in the Depart- 
ment and by a general University organization called the Committee on Child 
Development. 

As indicated in the foregoing description, the work of the Department has 
been organized according to general educational functions or bodies of scientific 
knowledge. The subject matter of instruction has not been organized primarily 
according to levels of the school, although some exceptions have been made in 
dealing with administrative problems and some problems of method. The or- 
ganization of courses has not, as in some institutions, produced a cross-sectional 
division in which material presented in some courses duplicates that in other 
courses arranged longitudinally. Moreover, the Department has never been 
split up into sub-departments. 

These circumstances have served to hold in check, somewhat, the tendency 
to develop an excessive number of highly specialized courses. Nevertheless, the 
special interests of members of the Department gradually led to an extensive 
multiplication of courses. The student was thus faced with a rather bewildering 
array of courses and found it difficult to make anything like a comprehensive 
survey of the field of education as a whole. A study of this problem led to the 
organization in 1931 of a series of seven fundamental survey courses at the grad- 
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uate level and the requirement that the candidate for the Master’s degree ex- 
hibit a grasp of four of these fields (later changed to three), in addition to the 
techniques of research. The year following, the courses of the Department were 
classified into six divisions or fields, and candidates for the Doctor’s degree re- 
quired, in addition to proficiency in the four fundamental telds required for the 
Master’s degree, to carry on intensive study in three of these divisions. Within 
the past year the Department has been able, partly as a result of the consolida- 
tion which was already under way, to absorb into the regular work of its mem- 
bers practically all the instruction in education of the summer quarter and of 
the University College [the downtown college of the University], and is now in 
process of taking over also the courses in Home Study. The reorganization, 
which was undertaken primarily for educational reasons, prepared the way for 
these measures of economy when the financial condition of the country made 
them necessary. 

For many years the Department was housed in Emmons Blaine Hall and in 
Kimbark Hall. Neither of these buildings was adapted to the purpose, and both 
were seriously overcrowded. In 1930 the General Education Board gave the 
University $1,500,000 for the support of educational research. A part of this 
fund was used for the erection and endowment of a building, the Graduate Edu- 
cation Building. 

When the gift of the new building was announced, the Department, with the 
co-operation of Mr. Jackson, the University architect, gave painstaking study 
to the plan of the new building. The nearly two years’ use of the building since 
its opening in October, 1931, has made clear its admirable fitness, not only for 
instruction in education in general, but also for the peculiar requirements of the 
Department in the University of Chicago. Its offices, classrooms, library, labor- 
atory, and machine shop, the records office, and the quarters of the two journals 
published by the Department are well fitted to the functions which they perform. 

With the official dissolution of the School of Education during the present 
academic year, the Department completes the movement of the past decade to- 
ward complete concentration of attention on the development and conduct of 
scientific study and graduate instruction in education. The Department is now 
in a position to carry on this work on the same footing with the other depart- 
ments of the University as a member of the Division of the Social Sciences. 
Courses in education for undergraduates who major in other departments in 
preparation for teaching in high school are continued but are kept within narrow 
limits. Training of teachers has been accepted as a function of the University as 
a whole, in which the Department of Education is prepared to participate but 
for which it no longer assumes responsibility. 

Freed of the extraneous functions which have been given up in the past few 
years, equipped with the new building and with ample resources, manned by an 
able and well-baianced staff, and inspired by the tradition which has been estab- 
lished during the past twenty-four years, it is not too much to expect an advance 
during the next few years equal to any that has taken place in the past. 


WHAT ARE THE FADS AND FRILLS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


S. P. UNZICKER 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


THE IMPULSE TO RETRENCHMENT 


It is scarcely necessary to remind readers that in these times every 
item of expenditure is being carefully scrutinized, no less in the case 
of state and local public enterprises than in the case of private busi- 
ness. During the boom days, when money was plentiful and every 
enterprise was expanding, not too many questions were asked about 
actual needs. It was enough merely to point to what other concerns 
and other communities were doing to bring shame to anyone who 
suggested that this or that expenditure might not really be neces- 
sary. Spending money was popular, and he who urged caution was 
branded as lacking in vision or in local pride. Gone are those hilari- 
ous days. The pendulum which swung so far to the left is now to the 
right of center. Now it is not only prudent but popular to question 
the expenditure of every cent. With the people in this mood it is not 
unnatural that the public schools should come in for their share of 
scrutiny. Demands are being made with increasing vociferousness 
that ‘fads and frills” be eliminated and that the schools “‘get back 
to the fundamentals.”’ It is the purpose of this article to consider the 
curricular offerings of present-day junior high schools and to at- 
tempt to determine which subjects are “fundamental” and which 
are nonessential, mere ‘‘fads and frills.” 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Before the fads and frills can be identified, it is necessary to have 
some understanding of what constitutes the curriculum and what 
purpose the curriculum may properly be expected to serve. This 
understanding having been secured, it is then necessary to inquire 
which subjects, or topics within the subjects, are failing to make a 
valid contribution toward the aims which these purposes imply. 
657 
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Subjects which do not make this contribution may be properly des- 
ignated as ‘“‘frills.”” In terms of desirable outcomes, what subjects 
are failing to make contributions commensurate with the time and 
money spent on them? What are the unnecessary, the unessential 
activities of the curriculum? 

Nine times out of ten, of course, the person who affirms that the 
fads and frills must be eliminated and that the schools must “get 
back to essentials” means that only the three R’s should be taught in 
the elementary school and that the high-school curiculum should be 
limited to the classical curriculum of the early academy and the first 
high schools. The purpose of the present discussion is not to judge 
the motives of those who make these assertions. The purpose is to 
consider—in the light of the heterogeneity of the present secondary- 
school population, the present knowledge of the psychology of learn- 
ing, the results of research in the field of activity analysis, the in- 
creased complexity of the physical and social environment, and the 
rapidly changing social and economic order—to what extent the 
curriculum of the junior high school is functioning in preparing boys 
and girls to share intelligently and happily in life-activities as future 
citizens. At no time has there existed such a need for a critical ex- 
amination of the curriculum as exists today. After all, there is noth- 
ing sacred about the curriculum. Beginning with very meager offer- 
ings, it has grown to the complexity of the present-day offerings. For 
the most part, the curriculum has not been planned; it “just grew.” 
The growth has come about as the result of legislative enactment, as 
the result of propaganda carried on by interested groups, and in 
more recent years as the result, happily, of increased consideration 
of the needs of the type of youth now constituting the bulk of the 
enrolments. 

In the light of modern psychology, wht is the curriculum? Let 
it be emphatically stated that the curriculum is not merely a printed 
course of study, it is not merely a syllabus, it is not merely a program 
of studies. Nor is it a textbook nor any series or set of textbooks. 
The curriculum is not so simple nor so detached from the pupil as are 
all these externalities. More properly and more accurately, the cur- 
riculum may be considered as all those activities in which the pupil 
engages and as the result of which changes occur and growth takes 
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place within the individual. The curriculum is based on the princi- 
ple that one learns to do by doing. If the curriculum is considered in 
this light, there are two aspects bearing on it which must be consid- 
ered before the adequacy of the present offerings may be properly 
evaluated: first, the nature of the child and, second, the outcomes 
which are to be achieved through the schools. The schools are noth- 
ing less than the organized means by which society inducts youth 
into his environment. To consider critically the curriculum by 
means of which this induction occurs, one must understand both the 
child to be inducted and the society into which he is to be thrust. 


THE PRESENT-DAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION 


It seems trite to say that the child in the secondary school today 
is not the child who fifty years ago attended the grades correspond- 
ing to those of the present junior high school. Compulsory-attend- 
ance laws and the increasing lack of economic opportunities outside 
the school have brought to the junior high school an ever increasing 
proportion of the children of school age until a school enrolment of 
100 per cent is rapidly being approached. The increase in the pro- 
portion of the children of school age in attendance has completely 
destroyed the relative homogeneity of the former secondary-school 
population. Where once only those of high scholastic aptitude at- 
tended secondary schools or were encouraged to do so, boys and girls 
with intelligent quotients ranging from 70 to 140 and with reading 
and mathematical abilities ranging from those of an average nine- 
year-old child to those of a twenty-year-old youth are now in regular 
attendance. The pupils come from homes of rich and poor; from 
homes of highly educated and from homes of illiterates; from homes 
of culture and travel, in which are found books and periodicals, 
music and drama; and from homes of drab ugliness and barrenness, 
where there is no vestige of culture. The pupils come with all variety 
of abilities, skills, interests, ambitions, ideals, characters, and per- 
sonalities. This conglomerate, heterogeneous mass of youth, ranging 
in age from barely ten years to seventeen and more, come to the 
junior high schools by the thousands in the faith that these schools 
can give each of them some training which will better equip him 
to take his place in the larger society into which he will soon be 
thrust. 
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THE NATURE OF PRESENT-DAY SOCIETY 


No less marked than the changes in the nature of the school popu- 
lation are the changes in the society into which the school will thrust 
the child in contrast with the society of an earlier day. The once pre- 
dominately rural America has rapidly become urban. Gone and go- 
ing are the once self-sufficient social and economic home units. The 
old-fashioned home in which the time of the children was fully occu- 
pied in various enriching, rural activities has been replaced, in the 
communities from which the larger junior high schools draw their 
pupils, by homes in which the only activities remaining are those of 
the care of the home itself. The father and the older brothers and 
sisters (if fortunate these days) earn their livelihoods away from the 
home. A youth in his early teens finds no outlet for his creative 
urges, has no opportunity for rich, full, social experiences in the con- 
fined environment in which he lives. Boys and girls, no less than 
men and women, are social beings; they are gregarious. The old- 
fashioned home administered to these needs by providing situations 
which permitted the many-sided development of the human per- 
sonality. With no desire to urge the superiority of such communi- 
ties over the present interdependent urban society, it must be ad- 
mitted that, in spite of the disadvantages in many rural communi- 
ties, boys and girls grew up under the immediate tutelage of their 
parents or older brothers and sisters and that the children were re- 
quired to assume a large variety of responsibilities, the experiences of 
which fitted them to take their place in a similar type of society. In 
the home itself were set up the situations which brought about the 
experiences that society wished its youth to have. The home fur- 
nished the bulk of the curriculum by which children learned. 
Schools were established to give experience in reading and in num- 
bers. There was no necessity for these schools to provide an all- 
round social environment. This environment was provided in the 
home itself. Only persons of outstanding scholarship, those who 
could think in abstract terms, attended secondary and higher 
schools. Thus it is seen that the changing status of the home as an 
agency for the social development of youth has forced society to set 
up some agency to make provision for this development in order to 
avoid utter demoralization of its youth by permitting undirected 
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gang life to develop into antisocial channels. The more far-seeing 
churches have developed programs looking to the meeting of this 
problem by making increasing provisions for the social life of their 
youth. The boy-scout and similar movements are voluntary efforts 
in the same direction. These organizations, however, draw only a 
small part of the total youth population. A more universal program 
is required. The radically increased school enrolment of youths of 
junior high school age attests to the fact that this social responsibil- 
ity is being placed on the junior high schools. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the complexity of the civic 
duties confronting present-day citizens—the moral stresses brought 
about by more intimate association between the sexes as the result 
of the automobile, increased leisure, urban life, the theater, and other 
factors; the increasingly difficult vocational problems resulting from 
increased mechanization, mass production, technological change, 
and the like. The observer is blind indeed who does not see that the 
entire social, moral, economic, vocational, civic, and physical en- 
vironment to which youth is forced to adjust itself is extremely in- 
tricate and complex when contrasted with the environment of a 
generation or two ago and that the urban home lacks the facilities 
for bringing about this adjustment. The problem is forced on 
society and by society on the school. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
TO THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 

In view of these facts, it is more and more necessary that those 
persons responsible for the determination of the curricular offerings 
of the junior high school shall be students of society as well as 
students of child psychology and of subject matter. They must 
know the trends and the implications of the present-day social, eco- 
nomic, and physical environment. In this article only a few of these 
trends have been mentioned to illustrate the complexity of the pres- 
ent environment to which youth must adjust itself. Many classifica- 
tions have been made of this environment to which adjustment must 
be made. Most of the lists include, in some form or other, health, 
moral, civic, recreational, economic, and family aspects of life. 
Fifteen years ago a committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation named these six, with one other—command of funda- 
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mental processes—as the important fields to which secondary 
schools might reasonably be expected to contribute.’ So far as the 
writer knows, no school has yet broken up its school day into six or 
seven periods and devoted a period to each of these major fields. 
Any person who is at all familiar with the details of the traditional 
organization of subjects knows that every subject cuts across these 
major fields to a greater or less degree. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE RATINGS MADE BY FIFTY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TTEACHERS OF EXTENT TO WHICH SEVEN AIMS OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION ARE SERVED BY ELEVEN SUBJECT 
FIELDS TAUGHT IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Vocation 

Worthy use of leisure 

Worthy home membership 
Citizenship 

Command of fundamental processes 
Ethical character....... 

Health 


Recently the writer determined to learn from teachers in the jun- 
ior high school, who are presumably familiar with its curriculum, 
the contributions which they considered are made to the aims of 
secondary education by the various subjects. The fifty teachers 
were from the Roosevelt Junior High School, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. The curricular offerings of this school are believed to con- 
form to the standards set by the more progressive and forward-look- 
ing junior high schoolsin America. The teachers were asked to eval- 
uate the contributions which in their judgment each subject makes 
to these seven aims. The ratings were made on a scale of five (0, 1, 
2, 3, and 4, on which o indicated no contribution and 4 the largest 
possible contribution). Eleven subjects and departmental fields were 
listed: mathematics; English; foreign languages; the social studies; 
physical sciences; industrial arts; home economics; commercial sub- 
jects; fine arts; physical education; and home-room, club, guidance, 
and auditorium activities. The opinions of the teachers of different 

t Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education: A Report of the Commission on the 


Reorganization of Secondary Education Appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 


Aim Rating 
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departments as to the contributions which their own subject fields 
offered showed surprising agreement with the opinions expressed by 
teachers of other departments. The teachers’ ratings of the extent 
to which the seven aims are served by the eleven subjects are shown 
in Table I. 

The teachers’ ratings of the contribution made by each depart- 
ment to the combined seven aims are shown in Table II. Among 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE RATINGS GIVEN ELEVEN SUBJECT FIELDS BY FIFTY 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ACCORDING TO CONTRIBU- 
TIONS MADE TO FULFILMENT OF SEVEN AIMS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Subject Rating Subject Rating 


Home-room, club, and audi- Physical education. .. 1.97 
torium activities ‘ Mathematics.......... 1.86 
Home economics F Industrial arts 1.85 
Fine arts 1.81 

Social studies ; Commercial subjects. . 1.40 
Physical sciences...........| 2. Foreign language. . . 1.26 


the five subjects rated above the median in Table II appear several 
which might be called fads or frills. Certainly, if the contribution 
made by auditorium, club, and guidance work in the home rooms 
actually is the greatest of the contributions to the larger aims of 
education made by any of the offerings of the curriculum and if the 
contribution of home e-~omics is the next greatest, it is difficult to 
understand on what bk either can be called a fad. The social 
stucies and physical sciences also rank above the median in the con- 
tribations which they make to the seven objectives. Of the tradi- 
tional subjects, only English (traditional at least in name) would be 
considered one of the fundamentals. Note the fundamental subjects 
ranking below the median: foreign language is at the bottom of the 
list, and mathematics is just below the median. 

Of course, the teachers’ rankings of these subjects in the order of 
their contribution to the fundamental purposes of education should 
not be taken too seriously. The data are submitted in the hope that 
they may stimulate thinking by others. Certainly, if subjects are 
to be evaluated in the attempt to separate the fads and frills from the 
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fundamental subjects, there must be 2 common denominator, a 
common basis of judgment. If the student of education considers 
the environment to which high-school pupils must adjust’ them- 
selves, he must certainly conclude that these seven principles imply 
aims worthy of acceptance. 


FADS AND FRILLS IN THE INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 


This brief consideration indicates that determination of what are 
fads and frills and what are fundamental subjects is not a simple 
matter. It might be profitable, therefore, to consider the details of 
the materials in the respective courses or subject fields in the junior 
high school curriculum in relation to the aims of these courses. For 
every subject there must be a purpose, either expressed or implied. 
Some teachers have most definite aims; others have only the aim of 
“teaching the subject,” as though there might be some virtue in the 
mere teaching process. It must be recognized in the beginning that 
the aims which the teacher has in mind color and determine the out- 
comes to be expected as a result of taking the subject. Illustrations 
of this fact are easily found. 

History, in one sense, may be thought of as the record of all that 
man has ever done or thought. It may be taught as a bare chrono- 
logical recital of important and unimportant happenings. Pupils 
may be taught a vast body of facts, each fact more or less interesting 
in itself but isolated in the mind of the pupil. Again, history may 
consist in a recital of military events having a bearing on the country 
in question while the significant social, economic, and cultural con- 
tributions which history records are entirely neglected. Much his- 
tory has been thus taught and has been considered a fundamental 
subject. Finally, history may be taught with the definite objectives 
of contributing to an understanding of, and stimulating thinking 
about, present-day civic problems and of bringing to the pupil a real 
appreciation of the social heritage which has been handed down to 
us. Taught with these vital objectives, history may properly be 
considered one of the fundamental subjects—fundamental because 
it contributes to an understanding and appreciation of the present 
social environment. 

Civics may be taught merely as a recital of the structural forms of 
government. So taught, this subject, though good in itself, leaves 
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the individual pupil entirely devoid of an appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of worthy citizenship in a democracy and entirely unprac- 
ticed in high ideals of social relationship. Citizenship may be taught 
as an interesting but insipid and uninspiring subject, making little 
contribution to preparation for active citizenship; or it may be 
taught through the consideration of live civic issues in the commu- 
nity today, local, state, national, and international. It may be used 
to give experience in thinking through ever-present civic problems. 
The school may, through its pupil organizations, set up practical 
school situations of a civic and social nature in which pupils secure, 
under direction, actual practice in participation in civic affairs. In a 
school using this plan not only will information about civics be given, 
but pupils will secure practice in citizenship and form dynamic atti- 
tudes toward civic problems confronting them. Indeed, instruction 
in civics, like any other subject, may be ineffectual and contribute 
little to the life-equipment of the pupil; it may be a frill. On the 
other hand, it may be a vital, fundamental tool to equip the individual 
to meet the civic and social responsibilities of the most complicated 
civilization of which there is any record. 

When practical arts for girls was first introduced into the curricu- 
lum, the course consisted almost entirely in sewing and cooking. 
Today in the best curriculums home economics is in reality a course 
in economics as much as a course in laboratory and constructive 
work. Girls are taught the principles of dietetics, of the balanced 
meal, of economical purchasing, and of food preparation. Actual 
preparation of foods in the kitchen is only one phase of the work in 
foods. Correspondingly, sewing constitutes only one of the many 
items taught in the work in textiles. Such topics as the kinds of tex- 
tiles, their sources, their particular characteristics, costs, and uses are 
studied. Design, color, and harmony are considered, both with re- 
spect to clothes which the individual wears and with respect to the 
home decorations and furnishings. In other words, the girl is con- 
sidered as a consumer of manufactured clothing, home fittings, and 
foods, as well as a creator and maker. With mass production of ma- 
chine-made clothing and foods, with high-pressure salesmanship and 
advertising, who can gainsay that the prospective head of a house- 
hold needs a thorough grounding in consumer economics as much as 
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any one thing the school can teach? What is more fundamental than 
training of this type? What institution, unless it be the school, can 
give this training to more than a comparative few? 

English may be taught, and has all too often been taught, as a 
mere mechanical drill on rules which have little, if any, meaning to 
the child; as analyses and dissection of literature; and as written 
composition on topics entirely outside the range of the pupil’s inter- 
est, experience, or ability. Even when thus taught, English was 
considered a fundamental subject. On the other hand, English may 
be taught functionally, and it is largely being so taught today in the 
better schools. The aims are different from those of the old schools. 
The purposes are to give pupils an appreciation of literature by en- 
couraging the wide reading of worthy literature and to give facility 
in the use of language as a means of expression by first discovering 
experiences and interests and then inducing pupils to express them- 
selves on these topics both orally and in writing. As much grammar 
is taught as will contribute to these aims. English taught in the 
old way is superficial, without deep significance or meaning; it is a 
frill. Taught in the newer way, English becomes vital and contrib- 
utes to a training in those activities which all adults are called on to 
perform, namely, speaking and writing; it is fundamental. 

In what sense may music and art be considered frills while mathe- 
matics is considered a fundamental subject for the vast majority of 
junior high school pupils? Aside from the opportunities afforded for 
self-expression, for creative work, for working with concrete objects 
(for which the curriculum must make ever increasing provision in 
view of the types of pupils now comprising the junior high school 
population), the effect of beauty of line and color, of rhythm and 
harmony on the emotional nature, and therefore on happy living, 
must be given attention. Consider the thousands of homes with 
ugly wall decorations, ugly furniture, ugly floor coverings, ugly pic- 
tures, and then try to imagine how happiness may be inspired in 
these surroundings. Consider the homes with no inspiration from 
beautiful music, symphonies, operas, violins, pianos, or vocal music. 
Consider the “‘hot-dog”’ stands, the cheap filling stations, the multi- 
tude of atrocious signs lining any main artery of traffic for mile after 
mile. Listen to the cheap, tin-pan noise passing for music which is- 
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sues from the radio by day and by night. These are merely samples 
of the low appreciation of the fine arts which American civilization 
displays. To be sure, there are happy contrasts, but such contrasts 
are all too rare. Is it the school’s business to teach and instil some 
appreciation in these subjects? The answer must lie partly in the 
acceptance or rejection of the leisure-time aim already mentioned. 
If music and art are not to be accepted as legitimate subjects for the 
junior high school curriculum, what is suggested to take their place? 
To teach these subjects costs no more per pupil hour than to teach 
the academic subjects. 

The entire list of subjects offered in the junior high school cur- 
riculum might be similarly analyzed. Practically any subject now 
offered in leading junior high schools may become fundamental if 
taught by a teacher of vision who sees in it a tool for the develop- 
ment of personalities and for the adjustment to life-situations. It 
may be found that many of the newer additions to the curriculum 
have in them greater possibilities of assisting pupils to make a funda- 
mental adjustment to life and to become happy and successful men 
and women than have the subjects longer in the curriculum. Sub- 
jects long in the curriculum have tradition back of them; adminis- 
trators and teachers find it easier to ride along with this inertia than 
to question the tradition. The next few years should witness a re- 
examination of each item in the curriculum. The curriculum-build- 
er, the teacher, the school executive—each must ask himself serious- 
ly, “What contribution will this topic or this experience add to the 
usefulness, to the appreciation, to the happiness of youth?” Each 
subject needs to be re-evaluated in terms of the seven principles of 
secondary education. Wherever deadwood is found, eliminations 
should be made. 


NEED FOR REVISION OF PRACTICES IN THE 
LIGHT OF RESEARCH 


Retrenchments must be made in education as in all other activi- 
ties. Teachers generally recognize this fact and are willing to make 
their fair share of sacrifice, but they insist that retrenchments be 
made in such a way that the children will not suffer. Research does 
not bear out the fiction that pupils learn less, as determined by fac- 
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tors which can be measured, in relatively large classes than in small 
ones when taught by capable and experienced men and women. Re- 
search has also shown that even in such subjects as chemistry high- 
school pupils who have been taught in large sections (of a size com- 
parable to classes in non-laboratory subjects) have not suffered in 
comparison with pupils who manipulated the experimental material 
themselves in small sections. 

It may well be that in those special subjects, such as industrial 
arts and home economics, which have so far been taught largely in 
classes about one-half as large as those in the academic subjects, 
values may be found which can be equally well served by techniques 
and methods permitting classes much larger than those of the pre- 
vailing size. Certainly, there is no better time than the present for 
teachers of these subjects to re-examine their aims, to consider the 
needs of children in meeting the problems of adult life, and to try 
to determine in what way they can alter their present offerings to 
conserve the values inherent in their subjects and at the same time 
decrease the disproportionate instructional cost. Many schools have 
already taken the initiative in this matter. 

It is high time that school administrators avail themselves of the 
results of research and strike out boldly to base their practices on 
these findings whenever in so doing curtailment in expenditures may 
result. Then, if it is still necessary to restrict the curricular offer- 
ings, let the time given to the subjects in the curriculum be pro- 
portionately shortened. Let us not blindly eliminate only the more 
recent offerings. It may well be that fewer fundamental experi- 
ences making for future successful adult life will be lost if an hour 
or two each week is taken from mathematics or English than if the 
time given to music, or home economics, or physical education is 
curtailed. 

Regardless of the motives which move men to demand cuts in 
school budgets, school executives and teachers alike must take the 
initiative in making adjustments to reduced budgets, or laymen will. 
It is incumbent on those who have a part in these decisions to know 
the needs of adult life for which the schools must prepare as well as 
to know the offerings of the curriculum. Then, in the light of these 
needs, in the light of the character of the present-day junior high 
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school population, and in the light of the results of research in cur- 
riculum problems, school men must boldly adjust the materials in- 
cluded in the various subjects in such a way that each may make the 
contribution which it may be rightly expected to make in view of the 
time and funds devoted to it. If such an adjustment cannot be made 
in any particular subject, that subject should be eliminated from 
the curriculum. No matter which subject is referred to as a fad or 
a frill, the fact remains that for three years pupils spend six hours a 
day, five days a week, for 180 to 190 days in the junior high school. 
These pupils come to the school with varying interests and abilities, 
and the curriculum must meet the needs of these varying types of 
individuals. Each must be given experiences which will make him a 
happier, a more efficient, a more fit citizen, home-maker, worker. 
It is readily seen that, if the financial outlay per pupil hour be rela- 
tively equalized among the various departmental offerings, to re- 
place one subject by another is no less expensive than to continue to 
offer a varied program. If the public understands this fact, the writer 
has no doubt that many voices now raised against fads and frills will 
be quieted. 
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TENDENCIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


In these critical times of financial depression, because high schools 
are forced to make all kinds of adjustments in their programs in 
order to keep running, administrative practices vary to a greater ex- 
tent than formerly. However, in spite of emergency measures, there 
are evidences of certain trends and developments in the extra- 
curriculum which are giving definite character to the American sec- 
ondary school. Before the discussion of some of these trends is taken 
up, it may be said that increased size of classes, heavier teaching 
loads, and crowded school conditions, resulting from unemployment 
and the curtailment of the erection of new school buildings, are 
making it increasingly difficult to keep the activities program in 
operation. Nevertheless, all educators who fully understand the 
aims and purposes of secondary education realize that the need for 
the activities program is greater than ever before. 

The following paragraphs describe some of the trends. 

1. Activities are finding a definite place in the daily schedule. The 
principal of a modern secondary school, in order that his program 
may be acceptable to students of education, must find a place in 
the daily schedule for an activities period providing for the whole 
extra-curriculum program of the school. The fact that the activities 
are included in the daily schedule engenders in the pupils genuine 
respect for those activities. A few years ago activity groups met be- 
fore school, at the lunch hour, or outside school hours. Any activity 
not included in the recitation program was cared for at some con- 
venient time that did not conflict with the academic routine of the 
school. Now school men are beginning to see that the activities pe- 
riod is fundamentally a social and recreational period, that it should 
be a part of the regular schedule, and that it should break the pro- 
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gram after two or three periods of intensive study and recitation in 
order to provide an interval of rest and diversion. 

2. Office record and report forms are being evolved. The practice of 
giving extra-curriculum activities a regular place in the program has 
made necessary the use of special record and report forms. Ten 
years ago scarcely a school could have been found in which any 
office record concerning the extra-curriculum activities of the pupils 
was kept; today the principal of almost any standard high school 
has procured office record forms and is keeping account of the activi- 
ties program of his school just as carefully as he keeps account of the 
curricular program. 

3. Extra-curriculum activities are becoming inter-curriculum. Per- 
haps one of the most gratifying trends in this general field is the 
tendency for extra-curriculum activities to become inter-curriculum 
activities. This tendency results in a constant interplay of influence 
between the curricular and the non-curricular forces of the school. 
There is, in other words, a tendency to link the extra-curriculum 
work in the school with the academic curricular program and to 
relate the two in every way possible. For example, a French club, 
properly organized and conducted, should materially increase the 
outcomes of the regular French class, or a radio club should be most 
helpful in the field of physics. There is being worked out the rather 
fundamental idea that the clubs and other extra-curriculum activi- 
ties of the school should be co-ordinated in every way with the 
academic curriculum and thus enrich and strengthen the so-called 
“regular” work. 

4. Specific training in extra-curriculum activities is being demanded 
of teachers. There is a strong tendency to demand of the teachers 
who are to direct pupil activities special training in the field. The 
writer recently examined a number of teachers’ application blanks 
used by various schools in the country and found that the great ma- 
jority of these applications contained a question relating to the prep- 
aration of the teacher for supervising or sponsoring extra-curriculum 
activities. Many of the best teacher-training institutions are al- 
ready facing the fact that they must give their students specific train- 
ing which will enable those students to take an active and effective 
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part in the extra-curriculum programs of the high schools in which 
they are to teach. 

5. Adequate systems of handling the finances are being evolved. An- 
other phase of the extra-curriculum program which is demanding a 
great deal of attention is the matter of finance and accounting. Dur- 
ing past years the systems for handling the money received from 
pupil activities have been extremely lax. It is a disservice to youth 
to allow high-school boys or girls to practice loose, slipshod methods 
of handling money, not because the amount of money which may be 
lost is vital to the program, but because such practices may have re- 
grettable effects on the morals of high-school pupils. The tendency 
among secondary-school principals today is to centralize responsibil- 
ity for all the finances of the school in one person and, through a sys- 
tem of requisitions and vouchers, to handle all extra-curriculum 
finances in the same business-like way in which the regular school 
expenditures are handled. 

6. Athletic abuses are being eliminated by well-balanced activities 
programs. The writer believes there is ample justification for the 
statement that an athletic abuse in a secondary school invariably re- 
sults from the lack of a well-organized, well-balanced, well-propor- 
tioned activities program in that school. If all the stored-up energy 
in a group of adolescent boys and girls is released only once a week 
at a football game, it is not improbable that there will be an explo- 
sion every time the game is played. According to the newer point of 
view, this situation is to be handled, not by a code of absolute and 
rigid regulations, but by a competitive program of activities—a va- 
ried, full, intensive program of activities of all types. 

7. Point systems of control are being evolved. Another common 
trend in the field of extra-curriculum activities is a tendency to pro- 
vide for what may be called a system of “checks and balances.” 
Many high schools are balancing their programs through the organi- 
zation of their activities into majors and minors, the pupils earning 
a fixed number of points for participation in each activity. For ex- 
ample, the captain of the football team may earn ten points; a mem- 
ber of this team, three points; the editor of the annual, ten points; 
and members of the annual staff, three or five points. After a defi- 
nite number of points has been assigned to each activity and majors 
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and minors have been arranged, the provision is usually made that 
no pupil may carry more than one major activity during any semes- 
ter. A rule of this kind automatically distributes the activities of 
the pupils and acts as a protection to the over-social or the over- 
ambitious boy or girl. Of course, in the smaller schools it is rather 
difficult to limit participation. It often happens in such a high school 
that one boy is captain of the football team, captain of the basket- 
ball team, and captain of the swimming team; to remove him from 
the captaincy of any of these activities would result in a second-rate 
rather than a first-rate team. Even in the small school, however, the 
principal who employs a plan limiting participation is certainly more 
to be praised than the principal who encourages overemphasis on 
extra-curriculum activities by a single pupil. 

8. Supervision of extra-curriculum activities is being developed. For 
many years a great deal of discussion about supervision has been car- 
ried on, but it is usually supervision of the traditional classroom ac- 
tivities to which reference is made. Today frequent mention of the 
supervision of inter-curriculum, or extra-curriculum, activities is 
found in educational literature, and even now a considerable num- 
ber of secondary schools employ a full-time director of extra-curricu- 
lum activities. School administrators are beginning to realize that 
teachers need help and guidance in this field as much as in the sub- 
jects which they teach. 

9. In some schools credit in extra-curriculum activities is being re- 
quired for graduation. In some instances an additional unit is re- 
quired for graduation, while in others the requirement in extra-cur- 
riculum activities is considered a part of the regular number of units 
fixed for graduation. The requirement is intended to give to each 
pupil at least a minimum of social and moral training without in any 
way jeopardizing his more formal education. 

10. Organized courses in extra-curriculum activities that “lead on” 
from grade to grade are being developed. Principals in increasing num- 
bers are coming to believe that the extra-curriculum should be as 
carefully organized as is the regular curriculum. There is nothing so 
deadening to activities as constant repetition—for example, the pres- 
entation year after year of the story of Washington and the cherry 
tree. This danger can be avoided by classifying the whole body of 
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subject matter concerned and allocating it to grades, as in the case of 
arithmetic or music. Though in its infancy, this movement contains 
much of promise. 

11. Measurement of outcomes in extra-curriculum activities is being 
developed. One of the most difficult aspects of the whole movement is 
the measuring of the results of activities. Unless a teacher can evalu- 
ate his techniques in terms of outcomes, he is working more or less in 
the dark. Objective measurements of such subjective outcomes as 
leadership, initiative, self-control, poise, and integrity are extremely 
difficult to secure. Yet it is clearly recognized that the development 
of these traits is of paramount importance in secondary education. 
It is for this reason that such great importance has been attached to 
the activities program. 

12. Guidance through extra-curriculum activities is developing. 
Many secondary-school men are beginning to realize that the extra- 
curriculum activities Offer great possibilities for guidance. Through 
the pupils’ work in clubs, assemblies, home rooms, publications, and 
the like, principals and teachers can secure an understanding of 
adolescent life different from that revealed by the cramped and for- 
mal atmosphere of the classroom. Interests, bents, capacities, and 
attitudes can be discovered and directed in these activities far better 
than in the regular routine of school. 

13. The solution of many of the problems connected with the extra- 
curriculum are being increasingly sought through scientific research. 
Secondary-school administrators are convinced that there is much 
of real and lasting value to be derived from the program of activities. 
They are no longer trying to convince themselves and others that 
these activities should have a place in the regular work of the school; 
they are taking that for granted. In the last few years some genuine 
research has been done in the field—research of the kind which has 
long been done on curricular problems. There are indications that in 
the future school men will not be satisfied to remain passive, hoping 
that certain social and moral outcomes will result from participation 
in extra-curriculum activities; they are going to try to discover what 
these outcomes are and how the desired objectives may best be at- 
tained. 
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GROUP CORRECTIVE HANDWRITING IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—AN EXPERIMENT? 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER anp HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


Presumably every high school faces the probiem of providing cor- 
rective instruction for pupils who did not master reading, spelling, 
and handwriting in the elementary school. Failure to correct such 
deficiencies early in a pupil’s high-school career often interferes with 
his normal progress, for lack of facility in tool subjects in high school 
may cause serious learning problems. It is not difficult to understand 
how poor reading ability and inhibitions to fluent written expression 
arrest the pupil’s progress in history, literature, or any subject in 
which reading and written expression are involved. 

In common with other high schools, the University High School 
of the University of Chicago has among its pupils a considerable 
number whose inadequate command of the tool subjects noticeably 
impairs their progress. For several years attempts were made to 
deal with such problem pupils individually. In the case of hand- 
writing, with which this report is concerned, corrective teaching 
was left entirely to the individual teacher. Every teacher in the 
school was expected to maintain high standards for written work. If 
a pupil’s paper was illegible or slovenly in appearance, he was 
asked to rewrite it until his handwriting was satisfactory. Some 
teachers gave instruction in handwriting to pupils who fell seriously 
below standard, but at best the instruction was incidental. As a re- 
sult, a number of pupils reached the Junior and Senior years still 
handicapped with poor handwriting. Dissatisfaction with the in- 
cidental method of handling instruction was apparent. The teachers 

* For a discussion of corrective instruction in reading and spelling, see Arthur E. 
Traxler, “Group Corrective Reading in the Seventh Grade—An Experiment,” School 
Review, XLI (September, 1933), 519-30; Harold A, Anderson and Arthur E. Traxler, 
“Group Corrective Spelling in the Junior High School—An Experiment,” School Re- 
view, XLI (October, 1933), 595-603. 
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of the two lower years of the high school, particularly, found that the 
time consumed in teaching handwriting to a relatively large number 
of pupils in each class seriously retarded progress in the regular work 
of the course. In order to meet this situation, the Department of 
English organized a program of group corrective instruction for all 
sub-Freshmen and Freshmen (Grades VII and VIII) whose hand- 
writing ability was deficient. This article gives a brief description of 
the experiment. 


SELECTION OF CORRECTIVE CASES 


In order to identify the pupils who were in need of corrective in- 
struction, one of the writers, as a research assistant, gave a two- 
minute handwriting test, consisting of the first three sentences of 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” in February, 1932, to all sub-Fresh- 
man and Freshman English classes. Particular care was taken to 
have the conditions of the test uniform in all classes. 

The papers were scored for rate of writing by counting the num- 
ber of letters written in the two-minute period and dividing by two 
to determine the number of letters written a minute. The Ayres 
Measuring Scale for Handwriting, Gettsyburg Edition, was used in 
scoring the papers for quality of writing. The scoring was done by 
two experienced judges, who worked independently. If there was a 
discrepancy in the scores assigned to a given paper, the judges con- 
sidered the paper with great care until they agreed on a score. The 
papers were then taken to an authority on handwriting, Professor 
Frank N. Freeman, who examined the scoring and found it satis- 
factory. 

The average scores of the classes in rate of writing were only slight- 
ly below the norms for Grades VII and VIII. In quality of hand- 
writing, however, both grades were decidedly below standard. The 
mean score on quality for the sub-Freshmen was 44.3, 13.7 points be- 
low the seventh-grade norm. The mean for the Freshmen was 52.0, 
10.0 points below the eighth-grade norm. It is obvious that special 
attention to quality of handwriting was needed in both classes. 

Handwriting specialists are in rather general agreement that a 
quality score of fifty on the Ayres scale is the lowest acceptable score 
for adult writing. Since observation indicates that few junior high 
school pupils who write poorly develop satisfactory handwriting 
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through self-training, it is reasonable to regard pupils whose scores on 
quality of handwriting are below fifty as corrective cases. A decision 
was made, therefore, to choose for handwriting instruction the pupils 
whose samples of handwriting had been given scores of less than 
fifty by the judges. As the retardation of the two classes in rate was 
much less serious than the retardation in quality of handwriting, it 
was decided not to take rate of writing into consideration in identi- 
fying the pupils who were to be placed in instructional groups. The 


TABLE I 


MEAN SCORES OF SUB-FRESHMEN AND FRESHMEN ON AYRES MEASURING 
SCALE FOR HANDWRITING ADMINISTERED IN FEBRUARY, 1932 


Score on Score on 


Group Rate Quality 


Sub-Freshmen: 
40 pupils in corrective group 37. 

34 pupils in non-corrective group.......... -avatsiaientoad 52. 

74 pupils in the class 44.2 
Norm for Grade VII 58. 
Freshmen: 
29 pupils in corrective group 38. 

95 pupils in non-corrective group : 56. 
124 pupils in the class Sst 52. 
Norm for Grade VIII* 62. 


* The grade norms on the Ayres scale do not go above Grade VIII. 


procedure resulted in the selection of forty sub-Freshmen and twenty- 
nine Freshmen for corrective teaching. The average handwriting 
scores of these pupils are shown in Table I. The means of the scores 
made by the corrective pupils in quality of handwriting were exceed- 
ingly low, being approximately equal to the norm for Grade II. 

Samples of the handwriting of each pupil selected for instruction 
were analyzed with the Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in 
Handwriting. A brief report on the characteristic faults of each pupil 
was made available to the teachers who had charge of the corrective 
work. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL AND PROCEDURES 


The primary purpose of this experiment, as has already been in- 
timated, was the organization of a program of group corrective in- 
struction for high-school pupils whose handwriting was found to be 
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seriously deficient. The instructional procedures employed in the 
experiment were determined by the foregoing objective and by the 
following factors: (1) The corrective work was to be undertaken by 
the teachers of English in connection with their regular classes. (2) 
The program was not to interfere unduly with the work of the Eng- 
lish courses. (3) The instruction was to be as largely self-administer- 
ing as possible for both teacher and pupil. (4) The work in hand 
writing was to be correlated with the corrective work in spelling 
already under way. 

Sub-Freshman and Freshman classes in the University High 
School meet for regular class work only four periods a week. The fifth 
period is reserved for independent study, recreative reading, or any 
voluntary work which the pupils wish to undertake. Ordinarily, the 
pupils spend the fifth period in the school library, but in the school 
year 1931-32 the pupils in the two lower classes spent this time in 
their regular classrooms. The period was left free, however, for the 
type of work described. The Department of English decided to ap- 
propriate the fifth period each week for corrective work for all pupils 
identified as problem cases in spelling and handwriting. This ar- 
rangement permitted considerable flexibility in the program, for pu- 
pils who needed less time than others for corrective training could 
easily be released at any time to join the rest of the class who were 
working independently in the classroom. 

The materials of instruction, organized around four elements or 
qualities of good handwriting—letter formation, slant, alignment, 
and spacing—consisted of the Freeman handwriting manual,’ the 
Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting, Freeman’s Chart for Diag- 
nosing Faults in Handwriting, the Thorndike Scale for Handwriting, 
and eight sheets of mimeographed materials. Each pupil was sup- 
plied with copies of the handwriting material and the mimeographed 
sheets. The scales were posted on the classroom bulletin board 
readily accessible to the pupils. 

The purpose of the mimeographed sheets was to make the correc- 
tive program as largely self-administering as possible. The first two 
sheets explained the nature and the purpose of the corrective work, 


* Frank N. Freeman and the Zaner-Bloser Company Staff, Correlated Handwriting: 
Junior High School Manual. Columbus, Ohio: Zaner-Bloser Co., 1927. 
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indicated briefly the qualities of good writing, and listed the dates on 
which practice tests would be given to measure pupil progress. The 
third sheet listed and discussed five factors important in maintaining 
proper working conditions for good writing: (1) good pen; (2) 
smooth writing surface; (3) correct posture; (4) proper position of 
pen, hand, and forearm; and (5) correct angle of paper. The fourth 
sheet gave directions for taking the preliminary test and for self- 
testing from time to time. The last four sheets gave specific direc- 
tions for overcoming faults in letter formation, slant, alignment, and 
spacing. 

While the mimeographed sheets were designed to assist the teach- 
er and to insure uniformity in teaching procedure, no attempt was 
made to curb individual teacher initiative. On the contrary, teach- 
ers were encouraged to employ procedures best suited to the needs of 
their pupils. However, the general procedures described below were 
followed by the four teachers co-operating in the experiment. While 
the non-corrective pupils in the class were working independently 
during the fifth-period study hour, groups of five to ten pupils sched- 
uled for corrective work were taken aside for instruction and prac- 
tice. The first of the periods was used for an explanation of the cor- 
rective work, a brief talk on the importance of overcoming hand- 
writing faults, the distribution of the instructional materials, and the 
giving of general directions for procedure during the experiment. 
The second week the pupils were asked to prepare specimens of their 
writing in accordance with the directions in the Freeman manual. 
They were then given assistance in scoring their writing and in com- 
paring their writing with the samples in the two scales and the chart 
for diagnosing faults in handwriting. The subsequent periods were 
used for instruction and practice in the four qualities of writing al- 
ready mentioned. 

Since corrective work in both spelling and handwriting was car- 
ried forward simultaneously and since only one class period a week 
was available for both, the amount of class time devoted to hand- 
writing was small. The total amount of time available was further 
reduced by the fact that the program was not begun until the week 
of April 4 and was continued for only eight weeks. In all, approxi- 
mately five fifty-minute periods were devoted to formal handwriting 
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instruction and practice in the classroom. The class time was sup- 
plemented, however, by about fifteen minutes a day given at home or 
during a free period in school to practice on the quality of writing 
being studied at the time. For example, during the week devoted to 
letter formation the pupils were requested to bring to class every 
day one or more pages of practice writing in which particular atten- 
tion had been given to letter formation. The papers were filed in in- 
dividual folders in the classroom. The pupils were also cautioned 
from time to time to exercise care in the preparation of their written 
work in all school subjects. Thus, the training period in this experi- 
ment, although short, provided analysis of, and instruction in, the 
four fundamental qualities of handwriting; provided motivated and 
supervised short daily periods of practice; and generated a hand- 
writing consciousness. 

The period of corrective instruction continued until May 27. A 
test in handwriting was administered on June 8 to all sub-Freshmen 
and Freshmen in order to measure the results of the experiment. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The test used in the measurement of results was the Ayres test, 
which had been utilized in the identification of the corrective pupils 
at the beginning of the experiment. The procedure followed in ad- 
ministering and scoring the test. was identical with that employed 
the first time the test was given. The handwriting expert who had 
evaluated the scoring of the first set of papers sampled the second 
set for accuracy of scoring. He found a consistent conservatism in 
the scoring of the latter papers. The samples of handwriting ap- 
peared to be graded too low by about one-half a step on the scale 
(five points). It is probable, therefore, that the actual gains made by 
the pupils were somewhat greater than indicated by the figures pre- 
sented in this article. 

The mean scores made on the Ayres scale before and after the 
corrective teaching are shown in Table II. Both corrective groups 
lost slightly in average rate of writing during the experiment, while 
the other pupils gained a small amount. The loss in rate of writing 
shown by the corrective pupils was probably the result of directing 
the attention of these pupils to the use of greater care in letter forma- 
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tion, slant, and the other qualities of handwriting. Evidence that 
the speed lost was soon regained is presented later in this article. 
The classes showed a gain in quality of handwriting. The gain was 
small among the pupils who received no training but was marked 
among those who were taught handwriting. Each corrective group 
made an average gain of more than ten points, or slightly more than 
one step on the scale. This gain is equivalent to that which might 
ordinarily be expected during a period of two and one-half years. 


TABLE II 
MEAN SCORES OF SUB-FRESHMEN AND FRESHMEN ON AYRES MEASURING SCALE 
FOR HANDWRITING IN FEBRUARY, 1932, BEFORE CORRECTIVE TEACHING OF 
RETARDED PUPILS, AND IN JUNE, 1932, AFTER CORRECTIVE TEACHING 


QUALITY 


Gaour Febru- Febru- | 


| 
is ary 
Score Score 


June 
Score 


Sub-Freshmen: 
40 pupils in corrective group. 
34 pupils not in corrective group. 
74 pupils in the class. . ‘ 
Norm for Grade VII 
Freshmen: 
29 pupils in corrective group. . 
95 pupils not in corrective group. 
124 pupils in the class. 
Norm for Grade VIII.... 


If a score of fifty on the Ayres scale is regarded as the lowest ac- 
ceptable handwriting quality, the number and percentage of pupils 
in the corrective groups who raised their handwriting scores from a 
position below acceptability to a point equivalent to or above the 
lowest acceptable step on the scale are as shown in Table III. More 
than four-fifths of all the pupils who received corrective training in 
handwriting met an acceptable standard on the final test. The im- 
provement in quality of handwriting may have resulted from the 
fact that the pupils had learned to take care to write legibly as well 
as from the procedures employed for the correction of specific faults. 
Regardless of the reasons for the gains shown, it is evident that the 


RATE 
| 
| 
72.0 | 69.0 | —3.0| 37-5 | 47-8 | 10.3 
| | 72.7 | 72.9 | 0.2] 52.4] 57.1] 4.7 
| 72.3 | 70.5 | —1.5] 44.3 | 52.0] 7.7 
| 77-0 | 75-8 | —1.2] 38.3 | 49.0 | 10.7 
| 78.3 | 82.1 | 3-8) 50.2 | 58.5] 2.3 
| 78.0 | 80.6 2.6) 52.0] 56.3] 4.3 
| | | | 
| 
> 
4 
> 
5 
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majority of the problem pupils wrote much better after the tea ching 
than they had before the experiment was undertaken. 


RETENTION OF THE GAINS 
It is common knowledge that skills atrophy during periods of 
non-use. It might be assumed, furthermore, that skills attained 
during a period of concentrated practice would atrophy to an 
even greater extent than skills acquired by ordinary development. 
There is, however, little evidence on this point, as most studies of 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN CORRECTIVE GROUPS WHO RAISED 
THEIR HANDWRITING SCORES TO LEVEL OF ACCEPTABILITY 


NUMBER Per CENT 
Fresh- Fresh 

men men men men 
Pupils below 50 on Ayres scale when experi- 

Pupils below 50 on Ayres scale when experi- 

Pupils at or above 50 on Ayres scale when ex- 


the results of remedial and corrective procedures have not investi- 
gated the permanence of the gains secured. The writers, therefore, 
were particularly interested in discovering whether the marked im- 
provement made by the corrective groups was more than temporary 
improvement made under training pressure. With a view to securing 
some data that would furnish an answer to this question, the Ayres 
handwriting test was again administered, in October, 1932, to the 
sub-Freshmen and Freshmen who re-entered the University High 
School after the summer vacation. The permanence of the results 
that were presented in Table II may be inferred from a study of 
Table IV, which shows the mean gains for the three periods: Febru- 
ary to June (training period), June to October (summer vacation), 
and February to October, 1932. 

All four groups of pupils increased their mean rate of writing on 
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theyOctober test. The largest gains were made by the pupils who 
hac been in the corrective groups. Although during the training 
period the sub-Freshman corrective group lost in rate of writing and 
the Freshman corrective group gained only a trifling amount, the 
gains of these groups during the period following the teaching were 
so marked that the net gain of the corrective pupils was not far be- 
low that of the non-corrective pupils. In other words, the retarda- 
tion in rate of writing resulting from instruction in quality of hand- 
writing was only a temporary slowing-down and was followed by a 


TABLE IV 


GAINS IN SCORES ON RATE AND QUALITY OF HANDWRITING DURING TRAINING 
PERIOD, DURING SUMMER VACATION FOLLOWING TRAINING, AND FROM BE- 
GINNING OF EXPERIMENT TO END OF SUMMER VACATION 


GAIN IN RATE GAIN IN QUALITY 
Grour Febru- June Febru- | Febru- June Febru- 
ary to | toOcto-| ary to | ary to | to Octo-| ary to 
June ber October} June ber October 
Sub-Freshmen: 
29 pupils in corrective group...| —3.0 1.5 10.3 | —1I.2] 9.1 
26 pupils in non-corrective group 0.4] 1.8 2.2 1.8 2.5 
Freshmen: 
24 pupils in corrective group. . . 0.8] 3.3 2.9| 8.8 
75 pupils in non-corrective group| 4.0] 1.9 5.9 2 2.4] 0.3 


spurt in rate after the teaching was concluded. It appears, therefore, 
that the instruction did not have a deleterious effect on rate of writ- 
ing. 

As was shown in the preceding section of this report, significant 
average gains in quality of handwriting were made during the teach- 
ing by the pupils who were given corrective instruction. Table IV 
indicates that the gains were well retained during the summer vaca- 
tion. Both corrective groups and one group of pupils who did not 
have the corrective instruction showed small losses; the other non- 
corrective group made a slight gain. Since the distance from one 
sample on the Ayres scale to the next higher sample is ten points, the 
gains and losses in quality of handwriting made by the groups during 
the summer vacation were in all cases only a small fraction of a 
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scale-step. The net gains of the corrective groups from February to 
October were approximately nine-tenths of a step on the scale. 
These pupils were, on the whole, unquestionably better writers than 
they were before they received the corrective training. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that the handwriting instruction had consider- 
able permanent value. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In a training period of only two months, with only five full class 
periods for instruction, a carefully planned program of corrective in- 
struction in handwriting carried on in the regular English classes re- 
sulted in significant and relatively permanent improvement in writ- 
ing. The results of the study indicate that group corrective instruc- 
tion in handwriting can be carried on successfully by teachers who 
are not specialists in handwriting. It is probable that other high 
schools could materially increase the quality of the handwriting of 
many of their pupils by classroom procedures similar to those used 
in this experiment. 
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THE SELECTIVE FUNCTION OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


H. D. RICHARDSON 
Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland Park, Illinois 


Preparation for college has always been one of the principal aims 
of the secondary school. At no time, however, has this objective been 
the sole aim of secondary education. Until recently the aim of col- 
lege preparation was satisfactorily realized through a negative proc- 
ess of selection. A number of factors combined to eliminate many 
pupils before they reached high school, and many more were elimi- 
nated before completing the high-school course. The high school was 
definitely recognized as a selective institution, but the selection was 
accomplished in a negative fashion through the elimination of the 
“scholastically unfit.” If the child did not fit the high school, he 
eventually escaped it and went to work. He somehow fitted into the 
social fabric of the community life even though he was a misfit in 
school. 

This gap between the school and life outside the school gave edu- 
cators considerable concern, and a movement was launched to bring 
the school into closer articulation with life’s activities. It became 
popular to adapt the school to the child. Regimented school prac- 
tices gave way to provisions for individual differences. These changes 
in the educational programs were the accompaniments of signifi- 
cant social and economic changes in the affairs of life outside the 
school. The net result has been that the secondary school has be- 
come the school of all the children of all the people and that the 
negative selective processes no longer function. 

If the secondary school is to realize adequately its aim of prepara- 
tion for college, it must become a selective institution, not by the 
elimination of a great mass of its heterogeneous population, but by a 
positive process of selection within the school itself. The selective 
function of the secondary school must operate through positive 
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rather than through negative functionings. It should function posi- 
tively in such a way as not only to select those pupils who are to re- 
ceive college preparation and training but to select as well those who 
after high school will find their careers in broad general types of ac- 
tivity outside college walls. The modern secondary school must pro- 
vide for these selective functionings through differentiated but in- 
tegrated curriculums and through programs of educational and vo- 
cational guidance and counsel. 

This study is concerned with an inquiry concerning the degree to 
which positive selective processes have functioned at the Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School in the selection and preparation of 
pupils for college. It will endeavor further to point out possible ex- 
tensions of the selective functions and the techniques through which 
these functions may operate more positively and effectively. 

A measure of the effectiveness with which positive functionings 
have resulted in selecting suitable college candidates is the extent to 
which those pupils intending to go to college have acquired the quali- 
fications associated with capable college candidates. Superior scho- 
lastic achievement in the secondary school has long been a quality 
associated with college selection and training. Of late, the emphasis 
has been shifting to achievement, as such, regardless of the so-called 
“subjects” in which the achievement is manifest. Of almost equal 
significance with scholastic achievement as a selective quality for 
college success has been the scholastic aptitude revealed by a general 
mental examination. Accordingly, the positiveness with which selec- 
tion and training for college preparation has functioned can, in a 
measure at least, be ascertained by finding the relations between 
these two factors or qualities and college intention. 

In the present study the average number of grade points earned in 
seven semesters of high-school work was computed for each of the 
members of the class of 1933 in the Deerfield-Shields Township High 
School. Each of the Seniors was asked to fill out a “college guidance 
and counseling record” blank. This blank contained the question, 
“To you intend to go to college?’ The answers to this question were 
indicated by checking “Yes,” or “Uncertain.” 

The relation between scholastic achievement in terms of the grade- 
point average and college intention is shown in Table I. The medians 
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diminish sharply for the group who are uncertain about college at- 
tendance and for the group who are not going to college. The data of 
this table indicate that a positive selective process has operated with 
the result that those who made superior scholastic records more often 


TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN COLLEGE INTENTION AND SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
OF 209 HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS IN CLASS OF 1933 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 


GraveE-Pomnt AVERAGE 

Going to : Not Going 
ta 

College Uncertain to College 


30 and over 
15-4. 
.00-4. 
85-3. 
70-3. 
.40-3. 
25-3. 
.10-3. 
-95-3- 
80-2. 
.65-2. 
50-2. 
.3572. 
.20-2. 
.O5-2. 
.go-2. 
75-1. 
.Go-1. 


4 
4. 
4 
2. 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
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Median............ 
Third quartile 


Percentage in upper half of 


had college intentions than had those who made inferior scholastic 
records. Fifty-two per cent of the pupils in the upper half of the 
class declared their intention of going to college, while but 23 per 
cent of the pupils in the lower half made such declaration. Fifty- 
two per cent of the pupils in the lower half of the class said definitely 
that they were not going to college. The extent of this selectivity 
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may further be seen by comparing the overlapping of each of the 
three groups with the group as a whole. The overlapping is shown 
by the percentage of each group which exceeds the median of the 
group as a whole, that is, the percentage of each group that falls in 
the upper half of the class. Of the group who declared their intention 
of entering college, 69 per cent were in the upper half of the class; 
56 per cent of the uncertain group were in the upper half of the class; 
and 27 per cent of the group who were not going to college made 
scholastic records placing them in the upper half of their class. It 
follows, of course, that the percentages of the groups with scholastic 
records placing them in the lower half of the class are 31, 44, and 73, 
respectively. These figures show that selection for college has oper- 
ated to a considerable extent on the basis of scholastic achievement. 
If scholastic achievement in high school is a valid qualifying factor 
for success in college, a very satisfactory proportion of Deerfield- 
Shields Seniors who go on to college will be so qualified. 

However, positive guidance and counsel are needed in connection 
with the 31 per cent of the college-bound pupils whose scholastic 
records place them in the lower half of their class. These pupils can 
hardly qualify as capable college candidates on the basis of scholarly 
achievement in high school. What further qualifying factors are in 
their favor or against them? This problem confronts the director of 
guidance and counsel. Likewise, the 56 per cent of the uncertain 
group and the 27 per cent of the group not going to college who 
are in the upper half of their class need the attention of the guidance 
and counseling force. What can be done for these pupils who have 
achieved scholastic success in high school and who are society’s po- 
tential leaders? Why should not society be concerned with their 
further training and education? 

Scholastic aptitude, as revealed by a general mental examination, 
has been named as a qualifying factor for selecting college candidates. 
Table II shows the relation between this factor, as measured by the 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, and college intention. This 
table leads to conclusions almost identical with those revealed by 
Table I. Positive factors have been at work to select as potential 
college candidates the more capable pupils in terms of mental abil- 
ity. As before, the selection is not rigid nor clean cut—hence, the 
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need for additional positive functioning in terms of guidance, coun- 
sel, and self-appraisal. 

If the two qualities, scholastic achievement and scholastic apti- 
tude, have validity and reliability as factors associated with success 
in college (as has been shown by numerous investigations), it be- 


TABLE II 


RELATION BETWEEN COLLEGE INTENTION AND SCORES ON HENMON-NELSON 
TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY MADE BY 207 HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS IN CLASS OF 1933 


NUMBER OF PuPILs 


Test ScoRE 
Going to ‘ Not Going 
College Uncertain to College 


I 
6 ° 
6 5 
4 6 
8 5 
3 I 
7 9 
8 3 
2 7 
I 3 
I 4 
I I 
I 
° ° 


27 


comes important to know the relation between these factors and 
how early either quality becomes reliable as a selective factor. The 
correlation between the grade-point averages of 180 Seniors on seven 
semesters of high-school work and the scores of the same pupils on 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability administered in Grade 
VIII (in May, 1929) is .635 +.03. The correlation between the grade- 
point averages of 223 Seniors on seven semesters of high-school work 
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and the scores of the same pupils on the Henmon-Nelson Tests of 
Mental Ability administered in their last semester in the high school 
is .624+.03. The correlation between the scores of 179 pupils on the 
Terman test (administered in May, 1929) and the scores of the same 
pupils on the Henmon-Nelson tests (administered in March, 1933) 
is .806+.02. The reasonably high correlation between these two 
qualities is significant, but more important is the fact that this cor- 
relation is as high when mental ability is measured at the end of 
Grade VIII as it is when mental ability is measured at the middle of 
the Senior year in high school. The relation between mental ability 
and scholastic achievement in high school can be ascertained before 
pupils enter high school, and it is reasonably certain that high-school 
training will not alter this relation. High-school training neither 
adds to nor detracts from mental ability, but the high school should 
provide for the best possible use and qualitative development of 
mental ability. 

If the relation between mental ability and scholastic achievement 
is known at the time of entrance into high school, it is possible to 
predict future scholastic achievement. It can be shown statistically 
from the correlations given in the preceding paragraph that a pupil 
who is in the lowest 20 per cent of the Freshman class in terms of 
mental ability has less than one chance in ten of being in the upper 
half of his class in terms of scholastic achievement after seven semes- 
ters. What actually happens is shown in Table III. Proceeding from 
the lowest to the highest decile, we find a very definite increase in the 
percentage of pupils at each decile of the mental test who are in the 
upper half of their class in scholastic achievement. The data from 
which this table was derived show that twenty-nine pupils had 
scores on the Terman test which placed them in the lowest 20 per 
cent of the class. Of these twenty-nine pupils, four were in the upper 
half of the class in achievement on seven semesters of high-school 
work, approximately one out of seven. Forty-six pupils had scores 
on the Henmon-Nelson tests which placed them in the lowest 20 
per cent of the class. Of these, seven were in the upper half of the 
class in achievement on seven semesters of high-school work, again 
about one out of seven. 

Should the better colleges agree that a pupil whose scholastic aver- 
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age fails to place him in the upper half of his high-school graduating 
cléss is a poor college risk, the high school could and should inaugu- 
rate a positive selective process, not by elimination of the less capa- 
ble pupils, but by early selection of those pupils who show promise 
of achieving high rank. As already shown, it seems possible, on 
the basis of a mental test alone, to select nine out of every ten 
pupils who will not achieve scholastic records placing them in the 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS AT EACH DECILE LEVEL ON 
MENTAL TESTS WHOSE GRADE-POINT AVERAGES 
PLACE THEM IN UPPER HALF OF CLASS AFTER SEV- 
EN SEMESTERS OF HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN 
Urrer Hatr or Ciass 


DeEcILE ON TEST SCORE 
Terman Group Henmon-Nelson 


Test of Mental | Tests of Mental 
Ability (May, Ability (March, 
1929) 


upper half of the class. It seems probable that, with a combina- 
tion of mental and achievement tests administered at the time of 
graduation from Grade VIII, approximately 20 per cent of the en- 
tering Freshmen could be identified as pupils who would have less 
than five chances out of one hundred of graduating in the upper half 
of their class. There could then be set up for these entering high- 
school pupils a program with no intent of preparing them for college. 
These pupils could be educated in terms of their abilities, interests, 
and future needs as prospective members of a social community. 
No pupil would be necessarily regimented to this program or re- 
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stricted by it. A program of guidance or follow-up would easily de- 
tect individual pupils whose ability was not adequately measured by 
the placement tests. Not only would a transfer to college-prepara- 
tory work be possible, but it would be encouraged in the case of 
border-line or doubtful cases. Likewise, pupils in the lower ranges of 
the college-preparatory group could easily be shifted to the non- 
college—preparatory work. A placement procedure of this character 
would initiate a positive program of selection of college candidates 
from approximately 80 per cent of the high-school population, and 
no pupil would be eliminated as scholastically unfit. Every pupil 
would be given the opportunity to prove his fitness and to achieve 
his freedom. 
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WHAT DOES THE COMMUNITY READ 
IN THE SCHOOL PAPER? 


TROY A. SNYDER 
Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio 


The school paper has definitely established itself as one of the 
school activities, and most high schools provide this type of activity 
for their pupils. When the cost of the enterprise is considered, it is 
surprising that few schools have taken the trouble to find out just 
what people read in these publications. The general assumption 
seems to be that people read everything in the paper and that they 
have no special desires nor interests in the material. It is true that 
some studies have been made to determine what pupils read, but 
the data presented usually represent the opinions of a select group. 
An exception is Bennett’s interesting article.’ The selection of the 
majority of the studies results from the fact that most schools dis- 
tribute their papers only to subscribers. Naturally, only those pu- 
pils most interested and most able to pay for subscriptions receive 
the paper regularly. Few parents or patrons subscribe for school 
papers, and those who do so are also representative of a select group 
with a special interest and ability to pay. 

In view of these facts, it should be interesting to know what the 
members of one entire community read in the school paper. An op- 
portunity for such a study presented itself at the Harbor High 
School, Ashtabula, Ohio. This school is a six-year high school en- 
rolling some 650 pupils. The school paper, a four-page weekly en- 
titled the Mariner, is published and distributed free of charge to each 
of the fourteen hundred homes in the school district. The paper is 
edited and published by the pupils in the journalism class and is 
printed in the school printing-shop. The cost of linotyping is met by 
the profit from the advertisements. Aside from the expense of the 
actual printing in the school printing-shop, the paper is self-support- 

t Earl E. Bennett, “What High-School Pupils Read in School Papers,” School Review, 
XL (December, 1932), 772-80. 
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ing. Certain pupils receive passes to the various school activities in 
return for the work of distributing the papers to the homes in the 
community. Every parent, patron, pupil, and teacher has access to 
every issue of the paper in his own home. 

The purposes of the study reported in this article were three: (1) 
to determine the extent to which the Mariner was read by parents, 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF SPACE DEVOTED TO THE 
FOURTEEN TOPICS APPEARING MOST REGULARLY 
IN FIFTEEN ISSUES OF THE “MARINER” 


Number of 
Percentage | Issues Con- 
of Space taining 
Topic 


Topic 


Advertisements 

Pictures and cuts 

Senior high school athletics... . 
Humor 
Superintendent’s bulletin. . . 
Editorials 

Clubs.,.......... 

“Old Mariner” column”*.. . . 
Library news 

“Sport Sparks” 
‘Guess Who” poems... . 
Junior high school athletics. 
Honor roll and society......... 
Interclass athletics.......... 


3.0 
8.9 
8.1 
7-7 
6.6 
5-3 
5.0 
4.0 
3.1 
2.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.4 


90 
° 


* A humorous and philosophical column written by a pupil. 


patrons, pupils, and teachers; (2) to discover what topics were most 
frequently and most intensively read; and (3) to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the paper in the light of the facts disclosed by the study. 

An analysis was made of the fifteen issues of the Mariner which 
appeared between September 16, 1932, and January 13, 1933, inclu- 
sive, in order to determine the amounts of space which were being 
devoted to the various topics appearing regularly in the paper. It 
was found that the fourteen topics listed in Table I appeared with 
the most regularity and occupied an average of 80 per cent of the 
space in each issue of the paper. 
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These fourteen topics were then arranged in a questionnaire, 
which was distributed to parents, patrons, pupils, and teachers in the 
following manner: (1) The Mariner carriers asked a parent or patron 
in every fifth house on their routes to fill out the questionnaire. 
Two hundred and three usable replies were received. Three replies 
were received from parents to every two from patrons. (2) Every 
third pupil in the home rooms filled out one of the questionnaires. 
One hundred and ninety-eight usable replies were received from pu- 
pils. (3) All teachers in the system, elementary-school teachers as 
well as high-school teachers, were given an opportunity to fill out the 
blank. Thirty-eight usable replies were received from this group. 
In all a total of 439 usable replies were received. Those receiving 
the questionnaire were asked to indicate with a check mark whether 
they “usually read,” “sometimes read,” or “never read”’ the four- 
teen topics which were found to make up the greater part of the 
paper. In addition, they were asked to indicate any activities or 
school organizations which they believed should receive more atten- 
tion in the school paper. The suggestions received in response to this 
request were of little significance and are not discussed in this article. 

A summary of the answers to the questionnaire is given in Table 
II. Senior high school and junior high school athletics, ‘Sport 
Sparks,”’ and interclass athletics have been combined under the 
general heading “Athletics.” Table II should be read as follows: 
175 parents and patrons, or 86 per cent of those replying, indicated 
that they usually read the articles dealing with the honor roll. A 
total of 382 parents, patrons, pupils, and teachers, or 87 per cent of 
the total number of those replying, usually read the material on the 
honor roll. 

The extent to which the paper was being read was determined by 
averaging the number of parents, patrons, pupils, and teachers read- 
ing the various topics. It was found that an average of 65 per cent 
of the persons sampled usually read the topics listed, that an aver- 
age of 27 per cent of those sampled sometimes read the ten topics, 
and that 8 per cent of those answering the questionnaire never read 
these topics. 

The average percentages of persons reading all topics disclose 
some interesting facts. For instance, the average percentage of the 
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TABLE II 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS AND PATRONS, PUPILS, AND 
TEACHERS READING VARIOUS TOPICS IN THE “MARINER” 


Usuatty READ SoMETIMES READ NEVER READ 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Honor roll and society: 
Parents and patrons..... 175 86 19 
Pupils 170 86 26 
97 


87 


Parents and patrons..... 
Pupils 


Pictures and cuts: 
Parents and patrons 
Pupils 
Teachers 


“Old Mariner” column: 
Parents and patrons..... 
Pupils 
Teachers 


School clubs: 
Parents and patrons..... 


Athletics: 
Parents and patrons... . 
Pupils 
Teachers 


tal 
Superintendent’s bulletin: 
Parents and patrons... . 
Pupils 
Teachers 


Editorials: 
Parents and patrons.... 
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13 2 I 
° I 3 
382 45 10 12 3 
Humor: 
162 80 31 15 10 5 
184 93 10 5 4 2 
19 50 17 45 2 5 
rr 365 83 58 13 16 4 
Fete 161 79 29 14 13 6 
ees 167 84 26 13 5 3 
bese 36 95 I 3 I 3 
364 83 56 13 19 4 
155 76 36 18 12 6 
153 77 34 17 II 6 
22 58 15 39 I 3 
(See ere 330 75 85 19 24 5 
eee 125 63 64 32 9 5 
21 55 15 39 2 5 
Sree eee 289 66 127 29 23 5 
137 67 46 23 20 10 
133 67 54 27 II 6 
18 47 16 42 | 4 II 
‘ 288 66 116 26 35 8 
147 72 43 21 13 6 
57 29 126 64 15 8 
. 35 92 2 5 I 3 
eee 239 54 171 39 29 7 
25 66 12 32 I 3 
229 52 166 38 44 
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TABLE II—Continued 


UsvuaLLy READ Sometimes ReaD Never READ 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Library news: 
Parents and patrons 51 30 15 
Pupils 45 23 
Teachers 


Tetal.... 
Advertisements: 
Parents and patrons 
Pupils 
Teachers 


Average: 
Parents and patrons... 
Pupils 
Teachers 


33 


parents and patrons who usually read the ten topics is larger than 


the average percentages of the pupils and the teachers. However, a 
larger percentage of pupils sometimes read the ten topics. The aver- 
age percentage of pupils who never read the ten topics is larger than 
the corresponding percentage of either of the other groups, but the 
differences are slight. The fact that the percentages of pupils read- 
ing the superintendent’s bulletin, editorials, library news, and ad- 
vertisements are small accounts for the poor showing of these topics. 
All these topics, except the editorials, were written primarily to in- 
terest parents, patrons, and teachers. 

The intensity with which each of the groups read each of the ten 
topics is shown by the rankings in Table III. These data bring out 
the following facts: 

1. The honor roll was the most widely read feature appearing 
regularly in the paper. 

2. Humor, which ranked first with pupils, was in second place 
with all groups. 

3. Pictures and cuts ranked third in popularity. The cuts used 
were common linoleum cuts and were made by the pupils. 


SSE 
192 44 171 39 76 17 
patie 130 64 62 31 II 5 
49 25 113 57 36 18 
istestd 13 | 34 22 58 3 8 
192 44 197 45 50 II 
146 72 42 21 15 | 
II5 58 67 34 16 8 
26 68 10 26 2 5 
287 | 65 | 119 27 | | 8 
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4. The “Old Mariner” column, a humorous and philosophical 
column written by a pupil, ranked fourth. 

5. News concerning the activities of the school clubs ranked fifth. 

6. The fact that athletic news ranked sixth is not surprising be- 
cause the paper appeared weekly and, as a result, the athletic news 
was either a week old or a week ahead of time when published. The 
policy of the paper was to place the emphasis on the preview type 
of athletic news whenever possible. 

7. The superintendent’s bulletin, written by the superintendent to 
appeal to adults, ranked seventh. This column dealt with the ad- 


TABLE III 


THREE GROUPS OF READERS RANKED ON THE BASIS OF PERCENTAGES 
USUALLY READING TEN TOPICS IN THE “MARINER” 


Parents 
and Pupils Teachers 
Patrons 


Superintendent’s bulletin 
School clubs 


AW OH 


00 DN H 


Advertisements 
Library news 


OO AN WH 
CONN 


ministrative problems and policies of the school. It was the only 
material in the paper not written and edited by the pupils. The 
data show that this feature is an exceptionally effective method of 
placing this type of school news before parents, patrons, and teach- 
ers provided some plan of distribution is followed which places the 
paper in the hands of these groups. 

8. Editorials, which ranked eighth, made a poor showing when 
compared to the other topics. The editorials were written by pupils 
to appeal to pupils. It is quite evident that they were not particular- 
ly popular. 

g. The library news ranked ninth. This material appealed most 
strongly to the parents, patrons, and teachers. The library is a pub- 


All 

Topic Groups 
“Old Mariner” column............. 
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lic library located in the school building. Over eleven thousand vol- 
umes are on file, and more are constantly being added. The purpose 
of the library news is to inform members of the community about 
new and interesting books. 

10. As is usually the case, it was found that the pupils were not 
particularly interested in advertising matter. This result is to be 
expected when the fact that pupils do not make up the actual buying 
public is taken into consideration. However, it was discovered that 
the parents in this community rather consistently read the adver- 
tisements in the school paper. This finding definitely removes the 
advertising in the Mariner from the so-called “charity advertising”’ 
class. 

SUMMARY 

1. From the data presented the justifiable conclusion is that the 
school paper is a very effective instrument. Parents, patrons, pupils, 
and teachers all showed considerable interest in the contents of the 
paper studied. Only one of the topics, the editorial section, was 
noticeably lacking in appeal to the persons for whom it was written. 

2. The paper was widely and intensively read by the entire com- 
munity. This evidence of interest on the part of the community 
more than justified the method of distributing the paper. The data 
indicate that the parents and patrons read the school paper more 
intensively than did the pupils. 

3. Certain topics, such as the honor roll, humor, pictures and cuts, 
the “Old Mariner” column, school-club news, and athletic news, 
appealed strongly to all groups. Other features, such as the super- 
intendent’s bulletin, library news, editorials, and advertisements, 
appealed more strongly to parents and patrons than to pupils. 

4. The interest shown by parents and patrons was general and 
was not confined to material written to appeal only to them. 

5. This school paper is undoubtedly a valuable link between the 
school and the homes of the community. It is unusually effective as 
a means of informing the adults of the community about the prob- 
lems and the activities of the school. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ~N THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION’ 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUV AND HAROLD C. HAND 
Stanford§University 

The bibliography given belowfaas been selected from an abstract- 
ed list of nearly two hundred p§blications which have appeared in 
periodicals and as books or bifletins since March 31, 1932. The 
chief criteria employed in the faaking of these selections were (1) 
importance of the problem treq@ed, (2) type of treatment accorded 
the problem, and (3) availabilify of the materials to the administra- 
tor.in the field. 


(,=NERAL 


484. CARPENTER, W. W. “Recent (Developments in Administration,”’ Junior 
College Journal, II (May, 1932), 490-99. 
A survey of the literature in the junior-college field showing trends in the ad- 
ministration and the organization of junior colleges over the United States. A 
discussion of legislative trends is included. 


485. Cox, Puitrp W. L., and Lone, Forrest E. Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. viii+620. 
A statement and discussion of twenty-five principles dealing with (x) origin 
and development of secondary education, (2) facts concerning pupils, (3) cur- 
riculum construction, and (4) changing conception of secondary education. 


486. Hamrin, SHIRLEY AvusTIN. Organization and Administrative Control in 
High Schools. Northwestern University Contributions to Education, 
School of Education Series, No. 6. Evanston, Illinois: School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, 1932. Pp. x+150. 
Data secured from 20 high schools by interview and from 254 high schools by 
questionnaire concerning such items of organization and administrative con- 
trol as (1) administrative personnel, (2) faculty committees, (3) direction and 
control of teaching staff, (4) control of pupils, (5) control of general adminis- 
trative functions, and (6) teacher evaluation of current administrative prac- 
tices. 


t This is one of a cycle of twenty lists of selected references covering all major aspects 
of the field of education which is being published co-operatively by the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal. 
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. LEARNED, WittrAM S. Realism in American Education. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 70. 
A critical analysis of certain practices in secondary schools. 


. Rice, GEorGE A., ConraAD, CLINTON C., and FLEminc, Paut. The Ad- 
ministration of Public High Schools through Their Personnel. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. x+724. 

A book dealing with the general problems of high-school administration dis- 
cussed in terms of the functions of the principal, the vice-principal, the dean 
of girls, the heads of departments, the teachers, the librarian, the health work- 
ers, and other employees. 

. SEYBOLD, ARTHUR M. “Administrative Problems in an Experimental 
School,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VII (March, 1933), 
399-403. 

A discussion of a set of rules which it is urged must govern the administrator 
who would experiment along bold social lines. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES AFFECTING ACHIEVEMENT 


. CHEN, SHU-KuEI CAROL. Honors and Awards in American High Schools. 
New York: Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Amy G. Lewis, General Secretary, 150 Fifth Avenue), 
1933. Pp. vili+162. 

A study of current practices in the granting of honors and awards in 235 high 
schools in 41 states. The opinions of 235 principals and of 1,352 pupils concern- 
ing the desirable and the undesirable effects of honors and awards were secured. 


. FREEMAN, FRANK N. “The Requirements of Mental Hygiene in the Sec- 
ondary School,” Proceedings of the National Education Association, LXX 
(1932), 512-16. 

A consideration of factors favorable to successful adjustment. The effect of 
several administrative features is considered. 


. Jonnson, Mary E. “Providing Periods of Quiet for Study in High 
Schools,” Nation’s Schools, TX (May, 1932), 25-28. 


A discussion of the high-school study room and suggestions for its administra- 
tion. 


. TRILLINGHAM, C. C. ‘Administrative Devices for Stimulating Junior- 
High-School Scholarship,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
VII (October, 1932), 101-3. 
Reports the results of a canvass in which twenty-five junior high school prin- 
cipals in California were asked to rank certain administrative devices for stimu- 
lating scholarship. 

S1zE oF CLASS 


. Cook, R. R. “Improvement and Economy in Instruction,” Proceedings of 
the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, pp. 44-54. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
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Principals, No. 45. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. Church, Execu- 
tive Secretary), 1933. 
A discussion of techniques and administration for use in large classes. 

. WESSELS, Harry. “Class Economy,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, VII (November, 1932), 167-69. 


Sketches a plan for large classes employed in one junior high school, with a dis- 
cussion of advantages and disadvantages of the plan. 


GROUPING AND OTHER ADAPTATIONS TO INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


. FLemine, Pavt. “(Caring for In-School Convalescents—How One School 
Does It,”’ Nation’s Schools, X (September, 1932), 35-41. 
A description of the procedures employed in the University High School, Oak- 
land, California, iny caring for pupils who are not fully recovered from illness. 


. HARBESON, JOHN WW. “Certificate and Diploma Classification,” Junior 
College Journal, ya (May, 1932), 421-26. 
A comparison in ¢he junior college of a large number of recommended high- 
school graduates vith a similar group of non-recommended high-school gradu- 
ates in California, 


. Scott, J. E. “Meeting the Individual Differences of Junior-High-School 
Pupils,” Ameri¢an School Board Journal, LXXXIV (May, 1932), 53; 
99-100. $ 
Maintains that ability grouping is not sufficient and describes the individualized 
instruction in use in one school. 


. Water, Ratpu; “Classification in the New Rochelle Schools,” American 
School Board Sournal, LXXXIV (April, 1932), 26. 


Describes basis ‘for grouping in New Rochelle schools without the use of intelli- 
gence tests. 


LENGTH OF PERIOD AND ScHoot Day? 


. DenMAN, GEORGE E., and Krrpy, THomas J. “The Length of the Period 
and Pupil Achievement in High School,” School Review, XLI (April, 
1933), 284-89. 

Reports two studies demonstrating that pupils in long periods (fifty to fifty- 
five minutes) make better scores on objective tests than do pupils in short 
periods (forty to forty-five minutes). 


* See also Item 32 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1933 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT! 
501. BropsHauG, MELvIN. Buildings and Equipment for Home Economics in 
Secondary Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
502. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x+ 
178. 
Gives data concerning home-economics plant facilities, space allotments, build- 
ing problems, and equipment in thirty-nine selected high schools. 


. Cortins, G. E. “Basic Considerations in Purchasing the Equipment for a 
High School,” American School Board Journal, LXXXV (July, 1932), 
29-30. 

Sketches specifications for school equipment. Discusses general conditions of 
bidding, awarding of contracts, installation of equipment, etc. 

. ENGELHARDT, N. L. Standards for Junior High School Buildings. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 162. 

A statement of standards for junior high school buildings believed to be favor- 
able for achievement of the objectives of this educational unit. 

. Hiccrns, Tuomas J. “A Check List for Senior-High-School Buildings,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (January, 1933), 51-52; 
(February, 1933), 28; (March, 1933), 54. 

A detailed list against which to check for all general features, as well as for 
special rooms. 

. Hoty, T. C., and Arnotp, W. E. “Standards for Junior-High-School 
Buildings,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (January, 1933), 
21-22, 64; (March, 1933), 32; (April, 1933), 24, 59. 

Discusses selection of sites and proper planning for corridors, classrooms, and 
laboratories. Suggests flexibility and expansibility as essential features. 

. WILLEY, W. M. “Requirements for a Modern Junior High School Plant,” 
High School Teacher, VIII (September, 1932), 264-66. 


A discussion of standards for a junior high school plant in terms of site, size of 
building, precautions to be observed, science rooms, commercial-training rooms, 
library, etc. 


Costs AND ECONOMIES 


. BEATLEY, BANcRorFT. “Where Shall We Economize in Secondary Educa- 
tion?” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VII (April, 1933), 
462-67. 

A discussion of measures of economy involving no important loss, measures 
which may result in some sacrifice in educational efficiency, and measures which 
will seriously affect the work of the secondary school. 


* See also Item 28 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1933, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. Briccs, THomas H. “Economies in Secondary Education,” School and 
Society, XXXVII (January 14, 1933), 41-49. 

Presents a discussion of a dozen or more ways in which economies in secondary 
education can be effected with as little real loss to the program as possible. 

. Karns, Loren V. “Analyzing Instructional Costs in Ten Small High 
Schools,”’ Nation’s Schools, X (December, 1932), 35-40. 

A study of instructional costs made in 10 high schools enrolling 250 pupils or 
fewer in Indiana and Illinois. 

. REAvis, Wiit11Am C. “Improvement and Economy in Secondary-School 
Administration,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (April, 
1933), 27~28. Also Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VII 
(April, 1933), 457-61. 

Suggestions for effecting economies and improving the educational service at 
the same time. Data presented on the economies made in a number of schools. 


LIBRARY 

. Apas, ELwoop. “Group Use of the Junior High School Library,” School 
Review, ¥LI (April, 1933), 294-08. 

Reports a,;study made in twelve junior high schools in six states concerning the 
extent to which the junior high school library is used for group purposes. 


. CerTaIn, C. C. “High-School Library Standards,” Proceedings of the 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, pp. 76-85. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, No. 45. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. Church, Execu- 
tive Secretary), 1933. 


Discusses the work of the librarian and problems met in the administration of 
the library. Suggests necessity for new library standards to include ten points 
mentioned. 


. Cooter, Corr. “Shall We Divide the Junior College Library?” Junior 
College Journal, III (April, 1933), 354-57- 

Presents evidence drawn from experiences at Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
California, indicating that “a unified library will probably give more and better 
service per dollar invested than a divided library.” 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. The Secondary-School Library. National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No. 17. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. viii+110. 

A study of library practices and problems by inquiry form in 390 schools and 
by personal visitation in 44 schools. Consideration is given in the report to 
functions, facilities, and staff of the library and to procedures for articulating 
the library service with the work of teachers and with community agencies. 
Special consideration is given to the library in the small high school. 
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515. Jones, GALEN. “The Status and Functions of the High-School Library,” 
Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, pp. 276-83. Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, No. 45. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1933. 

A preliminary report on a survey of library service designed to indicate (1) 
present practices, (2) present philosophy, (3) obstacles in bringing practices in- 
to harmony with philosophy, and (4) ways in which obstacles may be overcome. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
516. GrIFFING, J. B. “The Junior College: A Community Center,” Journal of 
the National Education Association, XXII (January, 1933), 5-6. 
A discussion of the possibilities of the junior college as a community center, 
with a description of the activities of this type engaged in by the San Bernar- 
dino Valley Union Junior College, California. 


517. Karns, Loren V. “Publicity Program in Rural High School,” High School 
Teacher, VIII (February, March, and April, 1932), 49-50, 67; 89-92; 
135, 157- 
Sketches the parts which the principal, the teacher, the pupils, and the janitor 
may play in the publicity program of the high school. 

518. VANDE Bocart, G. H. “Public Relations of the Junior College,”’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary- 


School Principals, pp. 165-75. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, No. 45. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. Church, 
Executive Secretary), 1933. 


Discusses materials of public relations, media of public relations, and organiza- 
tion and possibilities of the public-relations program. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS' 
519. Murpny, J. Frep. “The High School Principal’s Annual Report,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, LXXXV (November, 1932), 41-42. 
Reports results of a questionnaire study based on ninety-three replies. Dis- 
cusses (1) general features of annual reports, (2) public use of reports, and (3) 


other purposes or functions of reports. Gives recommendations for content 
and form of a principal’s report. 


520. ROBERTSON, Davip ALLAN. “The American Council Cumulative Record 
Forms for Colleges and Secondary Schools,” Educational Record, XIV 
(January, 1933), 81-93. 


A discussion of the purposes of the American Council Cumulative Record Form 
and procedures suggested for securing adoption. 


* See also Item 420 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1933, number of the School Review. 
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. Joyat, A. E. “Problems of Class Size and Teaching Load,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, II (May, 1932), 444-55. 
Summarizes opinions of 2,291 junior-college instructors and 341 college pro- 
fessors who have taught large classes concerning the effects and the desirability 
of large classes. 


. STEINMETZ, KATHRYN E. “Departmentalization in the Junior High 
Schools of Chicago,” School Review, XL (December, 1932), 760-71. 
Reports practices as to departmentalization in fourteen junior high schools in 
Chicago. 

. VAN Houten, Lyman Henry. Length of Service of Pennsylvania High 
School Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 522. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x+148. 
A study of the relations between length of teaching service and certain econom- 
ic, social, and educational factors, with a consideration of future needs and the 
supply. Based on data for practically all teachers in Pennsylvania. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A general survey of trends and problems of education.—The general report (Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United States) made by the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, named by President Herbert Hoover in December, 
1929, has been very favorably received by workers in education. The compre- 
hensiveness of this report more clearly showed the close interrelation of different 
phases of modern social life than had reports dealing with only one problem or 
with a closely related group of problems. The general report included a chapter 
on education. It was not possible to include in that chapter all the significant 
data secured by Judd in his investigations for the committee. Consequently, a 
separate volume? has been published, giving additional details and discussing 
some of the problems associated with the educational changes that are taking 
place. The author states that “an effort has been made to select typical and 
urgent problems in a number of different fields of educational activity and to 
give fairly complete analyses of these selected problems” (p. 2). 

Chapter i of the volume summarizes the statement on education included in 
the general report of the committee. The titles of subsequent chapters indicate 
the nature of their discussions: “The New Status of Children in the United 
States,” “Inco-ordination of Administrative Units,” “Problems of Instruction,” 
“Problems of School Administration,” “Problems of Finance,’’ “Education for 
Adults,” and “Scientific Studies of Education.” 

The new status of children is related by the author to the changes in the in- 
dustrial system, the decreased demand for child labor, decrease in the relative 
number of children in the population, the increase in national wealth, the recog- 
nition of the period of childhood as a period of development, and the demand in 
industry and commerce for broad training. The change in attitude toward chil- 
dren is shown by a canvass of increases in school attendance, interpretations of 
early court decisions, development of compulsory school attendance, legal re- 
strictions on child labor, concern for the home life of children, and the new atti- 
tude of the school toward children in adapting the educational program to indi- 
viduals. Recognition is given to the nursery school, but the author states: “It 
seems unlikely, however, that society in general will be able [presumably because 


t Charles H. Judd, Problems of Education in the United States. Recent Social Trends 
Monographs. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xii+-214. $2.50. 
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of financial reasons] to organize nursery schools except at a few experimental 
centers” (p. 34). 

The decentralized nature of the control of schools in the United States and 
the inco-ordination resulting from this type of control are given extended treat- 
ment. Attention is given to the relations between the college and the high school 
and between the college and the normal school, and to the junior high school and 
the junior college as efforts to overcome certain inco-ordinations between educa- 
tional institutions. The author is of the opinion “that there is going forward in 
the United States a fundamental reconstruction of the whole educational sys- 
tem’’ (p. 65). He hazards a hypothesis as to desirable lines of development. The 
educational system would include a primary school of three years, in addition to 
any nursery and kindergarten units provided; an upper elementary unit of three 
years; a secondary-school program of six years, with upper and lower divisions. 
beginning at about age twelve and including the junior college; and specialized 
university training following the secondary school. 

The problems of instruction are treated in brief summary statements of the 
developments in different aspects of the curriculum and instruction, with some 
evaluation of the developments by the author. Consideration is given to social 
influences affecting the curriculum, vocational education, the liberal-arts-college 
movement, professional education, teacher-training curriculums, the social 
studies, the need of integration, the justification of specialization, and the or- 
ganization of a program for general education. A very brief consideration is given 
to methods of instruction, the author noting with approval the substitution of 
libraries for single textbooks and other attempts to avoid limitation of instruc- 
tion to memorization of the textbook. The use of the project method and the 
elimination of the subject-matter courses are referred to as extreme efforts to 
rescue instruction from the formalism that characterizes the memoriter type of 
instruction. 

Limitations of space preclude a summary of the treatment of the problems of 
school administration, finance, education for adults, and the canvass of scien- 
tific studies in education. In these fields the author has chosen problems that are 
made timely by recent social and economic developments. 

The author has treated a selected group of topics. Many important problems 
have necessarily been omitted from this brief canvass. Largest recognition has 
been given to the more general problems of organization and administration. In 
the treatment of these problems much use was made of objective data in showing 
trends and conditions. Throughout the volume frequent mention is made of the 
need of investigation which will point the way to the solution of the problems 
under consideration. The author reaffirms his faith in the scientific method in 
education in the summary statement: “‘. . . . it is safe to predict that the future 
will see an increasing dependence on scientific studies in determining school or- 
ganization and methods of instruction” (p. 208). The volume is a valuable addi- 


tion to the literature on educational problems. 
Grayson N, KEFAUVER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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The place of the school in legal theory.—Success in the direction and control 
of public schools depends in no small degree on a clear understanding of the 
fundamental principles which form the legal basis of school organization and ad- 
ministration. In a recent book! Professor Edwards systematically organizes 
these principles of law as revealed by the decisions of the highest state and fed- 
eral courts. This volume “‘seeks to do two things: (1) to make clear the funda- 
mental principles underlying the relation of the state to education; (2) to reduce 
to systematic organization the principles of the case or common law which are 
applicable to practical problems of school organization and administration” 
(p. ix). 

The content employed to achieve the purposes announced in the preceding 
quotation is given in nineteen comprehensive chapters with such titles as “The 
School and the State,” “District Organization and Control,” ‘‘School-Board 
Procedure and Records,” “Contractual Authority and Liability of School 
Boards,” “The School Money,” ‘‘Personal Liability of School Officers,” ““Em- 
ployment of Teachers,” “Dismissal of Teachers,” “School Attendance,” and 
“Discipline and Punishment of Pupils.” 

The book is the product of several years of painstaking effort in selecting, 
analyzing, and interpreting the materials and principles of law gleaned from the 
cases decided by the courts of record. The organization of these principles and 
materials has likewise been influenced by their use in a course in school law 
stressing the legal and constitutional basis of school administration which the 
author has taught for the past twelve years. 

This volume gives evidence not only that Professor Edwards is a profound 
student of school law but that he has a thorough grasp and appreciation of the 
underlying principles of organization and administration. The materials are as- 
sembled, organized, and treated in such a way as to make them easily accessible 
to, and understood by, those readers who do not have legal training, while the 
meaning expressed by the courts is carefully retained. 

In addition to giving careful interpretation of each of the different aspects and 
principles of law, the author quotes frequently from the court decisions. Thus, 
the exact language of the decision can be examined by all who are interested. 
The quotations, the footnotes, the citations, and a good index are not only evi- 
dences of scholarship but furnish easily accessible information for the reader who 
needs source material. 

Present social and economic conditions serve to make this volume all the 
more timely and valuable to school leaders. Since the beginning of the business 
depression in 1929, the public has been more critical than ever of all phases of 
public education. School expenditures and activities once accepted as desirable, 
if not necessary, are now challenged and attacked. The superintendent or prin- 


Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools: The Legal Basis of School 
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cipal is often obliged to perform the duties of a very complicated office without 
adequate legal definition of his powers, duties, and responsibilities—often in the 
face of unintelligent interference from parents, patrons, and local citizens. Fur- 
thermore, the changing economic and social order demands a thorough recon- 
struction of our traditional school organization and administrative practice. 
These and other forces make it perfectly obvious that all those who are called on 
to make administrative decisions or formulate policies should be familiar with 
the fundamental principles of law determining official relations and governing 
the system of public education. 

If one were to offer a suggestion regarding such a commendable piece of work, 
it would be that more emphasis might have been placed on the change which 
has come about in the legal status of the school and the interrelations of pupils 
and teachers. Taken as a whole, the book may be recommended as a sound, 
authoritative treatment of the legal relation of the school to society, on the one 
hand, and to the individual, on the other. The reviewer commends it both for 
use as a general textbook and for individual reading by school executives and ad- 


ministrators. 
F. E. HENZLIK 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


On teaching the social studies—The practical rather than the theoretical is the 
avowed point of view of a recent discussion of the social studies, the problems 
being considered from the standpoint of “what may function immediately and 


at the same time point forward toward the ideal goals that are set up by our fore- 
most educational philosophers and thinkers” (p. 22). The book is based on pro- 
cedures in the teaching of the social studies which are being developed in the 
schools of Virginia. The discussion is presented in four parts, relating to the 
curriculum, the library, the objectives, and the unit system of instruction. As a 
result of the author’s devotion to the practical, the treatments accorded the 
library and the unit system are on a higher plane than the discussions of the 
curriculum and the objectives. The classroom teacher who studies the first two 
sections named will find much that can be put to use in his daily activities with 
his students. At the very least, he should have an improved basis for selecting 
reading materials and a more specific concept of learning units. These merits of 
the book are seriously impaired, however, by the author’s style, which lacks 
organization and is redundant to a degree beyond description. 

The same specific values cannot be accorded, however, to the part devoted to 
objectives. Here, in addition to disorganization and redundancy, triteness also 
appears. After copious reference to lists of objectives which refer to “‘socio-civic 
efficiency”’ or aims expressed in similarly sonorous phrases, the author concludes 
with a “master list’’ of ten objectives, descending to such generality as “proper 


t Robert E. Swindler, Social Studies Instruction in the Secondary Schools: With 
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ideals” and “correct attitudes.”” Recognizing the desirability of such statements 
as introductory material, one must object to the waste of forty pages leading to 
them as conclusions. 

The discussion of the curriculum is much the same. The author lists nine 
leading philosophies on curriculum-building, suggests that these lead only to 
“confusion worse confounded,” and indicates his conception of the way out by 
the statement that “the most scientific and at the same time the most practical 
approach, in considering these various theories, is to take the best that is in each 
as it may apply to the social studies and insofar [sic] as it will not conflict with 
the other criteria accepted, and evolve a composite of the sound and practical 
aspects of them all; then to build up the curriculum in detail on the basis of the 
general pattern set up” (p. 26). This statement, of course, is the height of 
triteness—as trite, indeed, as the saying that the way to have peace is to avoid 
war. The discussion does little to make meaningful the statement quoted. 

The book contains internal evidence that the author’s general philosophy of 
the social studies is adequate. It is regrettable, therefore, that his desire to be 
“practical” caused him to avoid an extended logical expansion of that philosophy. 
He seems to have overlooked the fact that the most effective way to improve 
practices in the social studies is to improve the underlying social philosophy of 
the classroom teacher. The book, paradoxically, would have been more practical 
if only it had been more theoretical. 

There are those who will feel that the specific material justifies the publica- 
tion of the book in spite of its literary deficiencies. The reviewer, however, 
doubts the validity of such a view, believing that the reader has a right to expect 
an author’s method of presentation to help rather than to hinder him in getting 


to the message. 
JouN L. Brarr 


Kent STATE COLLEGE, KENT, OHIO 


Athletics in secondary schools.—The Carnegie Foundation report on athletics, 
published in 1929, is responsible in some degree for having stimulated much of 
the current interest on the subject. Many publications appearing in the last 
four years have assumed violent partisan attitudes, either for or against inter- 
school or intercollegiate athletics as now administered. Moreover, points of view 
expressed by the writers have often been based on experiences of a single institu- 
tion or conference or on a study of schools in a limited section of the country. 

One of the monographs of the National Survey of Secondary Education,* 
however, offers a broader point of view and a more practical approach to the 
subject of athletics in secondary schools, without attempting to debate or dis- 
pute the issues involved. The author starts out with the purpose of helping 
secondary-school principals to improve the athletic programs in their schools by 
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showing them what is being done in a group of schools especially selected for their 
outstanding work in athletics. The monograph is a summary of the replies of 
327 schools to an ingeniously devised checking list and of observations made by 
the author while personally visiting about 36 of these schools. 

The book contains tabular data, interpretations, and comments, together 
with quotations and references from individual schools. While there are evi- 
dences of some central tendencies in practice and policy among these schools, it 
is interesting to note that on many subjects there is wide variation of opinion. 
For example, some of these selected schools are making their intramural pro- 
grams a training ground for the development of candidates for interscholastic 
teams, while others are regarding this function of intramural sports as purely in- 
cidental and are emphasizing the values which arise from the opportunity pro- 
vided by intramural sports to put into enjoyable practice the skills learned in 
physical-education classes. Again, the study reveals that some coaches, even in 
these outstanding schools, are not regular members of the faculty and that some 
have had no training in physical and health education. In contrast, the author 
cites a state-department regulation in Ohio which requires of all coaches and 
of all teachers of physical and health education a minimum of forty hours of cred- 
it in physical and health education earned in an accredited institution. 

Space is given in this study to such phases of the athletic program as financ- 
ing, schedule-making, coaching, tournaments, athletic associations, reducing 
hazards, promoting good sportsmanship, and combating the practice of re- 
cruiting. 

Throughout his study the author presents a point of view that is distinctly 
educational and constructive. He has no quarrel with interscholastic sports, but 
he warns against overemphasis of this phase of the general program and against 
the exploitation of individual athletes. He believes in the close unity of physical 
education and health education and of intramural and interscholastic sports 
under the direction of a trained teacher, who has at heart the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

This monograph will undoubtedly stimulate interest in the further evaluation 
of athletic programs in high schools throughout the country. It is brief and well 
written, and it can be read in a few hours. Its value to the average high-school 
principal might have been increased by setting up an ideal program of athletics 
based on the best practices reported by the schools selected for special study. 


E. E. Mortey 
Hetcuts ScHooL, CLEVELAND HEIcuHTS, OHIO 


A significant volume for the study of art—The author of the book under re- 
view! is introduced in the Introductory Note of the book as an oil man and min- 
ing engineer from Texas. His aim in writing the book is to provide guidance for 


* George Howard Opdyke, Art and Nature Appreciation. New York: Macmillan 
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the layman in arriving at intelligent and tenable conclusions in matters of art. 
To the layman and ordinary student of art the book is a boon. It brings the 
theory of art down from “‘the snowy metaphysical heights of academic verbiage”’ 
and offers an approach to the subject which an oil man, an engineer, or anyone 
else can understand. 

In the Foreword by Everett V. Meeks, dean of the School of Fine Arts of 
Yale University, the method of teaching art appreciation in centers of higher 
education and in the form of a history of art is challenged and Opdyke’s theory 
is indorsed as follows: 


A method became established whereby periods and schools were studied and facts 
memorized. The result has only too often produced form-blind, color-blind criticism, 
characterized particularly by a blindness to the fundamentals of pattern and composi- 
tion, and a tendency toward expertizing, rather than observation, analysis, and ap- 
preciation. 

Mr. Opdyke’s book is a clear and lucid philosophy of art. Simply and directly the 
author cuts through the “precious” verbosity of the specialist and presents fundamen- 
tals. Recognizing that the art of the ages has underlying common aesthetic qualities 
and principles on which it rests and depends, he builds up a grammar of art, after cer- 
tain definitions leading to a vocabulary [p. x]. 


In the Preface the author presents the hypotheses upon which he has de- 
veloped an approach to the study of art appreciation. 


One should learn to read art aesthetically, as the artist does; learn to read art in terms 
of art rather than in terms of artists, art history, and art criticism; learn to judge art 
by personal analysis instead of by the analysis of others; in short, should learn to see. 
.... Thus a general foundation is laid for the appreciation of a// the visual arts; and not 
the visual arts only but nature, too, for the aesthetic appreciation of nature is based on 
the same elements and principles as the aesthetic appreciation of art. Study and ob- 
servation are therefore directed to nature as well as to art in order to gain for the reader 
an aesthetic appreciation of both; nor is there anything more helpful and stimulating 
to the student of art appreciation than thus studying art and nature side by side 
[pp. xi—xii]. 


The Introduction states that the book is intended primarily for high-school 
and college use but the hope is that the book will be of interest to readers of any 
age—meaning, of course, adults. 

The author concludes, logically enough, that “‘what the beginner in art appre- 
ciation needs is a starting place on the ground, not up in the air” (p. xii). He 
builds a foundation for such a study in his chapters on “The Study of Art,” 
“The Unity of the Arts,” “The Special Beauty of Each Art,” “Art and Subject 
Matter,” “Art and Imitation,” ‘Art and Representation,” “Art and Utility,” 
and “Studying Art and Nature Side by Side.” 

The remainder of the book comprises a discussion and interpretation of the 
visual elements and principles of art, which the author organizes into the fol- 
lowing special sections for treatment: “Light and Dark,” “Color,” “Light and 
Dark Plus Color,” “Line: Form: Mass,” and “Composition.” 
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The author has studied comprehensively the literature of art and has com- 
piled in one volume a summary of significant phases of this literature. The book 
is a compendium of previously stated, fundamentally sound facts and comments 
on art and, as such, is bound to exert a favorable influence in the advancement of 
art education. 

A list of “Artists and Authors Quoted” and a well-organized index with cross- 
references are provided at the end of the book. 

The most serious omission of the volume is the lack of a complete technical 
bibliography for the many references which appear in the text. The author sug- 
gests that the two hundred books quoted after the various chapters be used as 
supplementary reading, yet the only reference to them is made by naming the 
authors and the titles. Most readers would find great difficulty in completing 
the bibliographical material for such a great number of books. 

G. WHITFORD 


Adult education in rural communities—The machine is increasingly associated 
with leisure time, and it is thought that mechanization will further increase the 
leisure of the average man. The influence of leisure on secondary-school enrol- 
ment is often pointed out. Recently the use of leisure by adults has attracted 
attention. It is sometimes considered unlikely that a great deal of the newly- 
acquired leisure will be devoted to serious inteliectual interests; rather, it is 
thought that the new leisure will be devoted mainly to play and recreation of 
physical or light intellectual character. The increased interest in motion pictures, 
ballrooms, touring, sports, and light literature are considered to prove the point. 
However, if as much attention were given to the fostering of interest in problems 
growing out of the social or natural sciences or the arts as is given by commercial 
and other agencies to the fostering of recreation of the types mentioned, more of 
our leisure might be devoted to weightier intellectual activities. Adult educa- 
tion attempts, in part, to stimulate such intellectual use of leisure. Students of 
adult education know that pronounced interest in this field is recent and that 
expression of that interest is varied and fortuitous. Such students will therefore 
welcome a recent volume’ which comprehensively surveys the aspects of the 
field relating to rural conditions. 

The volume, sponsored by the American Association for Adult Education, at- 
tempts to interpret important programs of rural adult education and to suggest 
measures for their improvement. Part I discusses the influence on rural condi- 
tions of such factors as technological unemployment, large-scale farming, migra- 
tions of population, development of industrial villages, taxation and rural econ- 
omy, federal rural policy, and the sinking of the rural population to the status of 
a minority group. Part II describes numerous types of activity in adult educa- 
tion carried on in various parts of the country. Part II is organized into eleven 
short chapters dealing respectively with library service, public schools, agricul- 
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tural extension, university extension, parent education, religious organizations, 
farm organizations, the cultural arts, radio programs, folk schools, and commu- 
nity study organizations. In each chapter an attempt is made to survey the 
more prominent activities within its scope. Statements interpretative of present 
réles of particular agencies in comparison with possible réles are frequently found 
in these chapters. The authors state that there is no coherent movement of adult 
education in the United States and that the federal government in its activities 
in rural areas has no consistent rural policy. The truth of these statements will 
be apparent to one who reads Part II. Part III considers problems raised by 
Part II and makes recommendations accordingly. Seven major problems are 
outlined which relate to financial resources, library service, trained leaders, ex- 
perimentation, improved relations between existing organizations, research, and 
units of organization. A bibliography of well over two hundred titles, arranged 
in fourteen sections, is included. 

The book contains a great deal of information which will be useful to anyone 
interested in adult education. There are also many stimulating comments on 
wider aspects of rural society, to which adult education is related. The book is 
not intended to be used as a textbook. Moreover, the critical reader will in many 
instances find citations inadequate to enable him promptly to work into the 
sources from which extracts are taken. Nevertheless, the book is distinctly use- 
ful to students of adult education or rural sociology. Persons in rural commu- 
nities in charge of projects related to adult education will find in it many prac- 
tical suggestions. Rural laymen whose interest in rural activities in the country 
as a whole has been awakened will also find it worth while. 

H. PUNKE 
GrEorGIA STATE WoOMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


New material for the course in plane geometry.—Until recently the subject mat- 
ter of high-school geometry was practically uniform, no important changes hav- 
ing been made in the course of study of this time-honored constant of the high- 
school curriculum. With the coming of the junior high school movement, how- 
ever, new ideas and new points of view began to make themselves felt. Impor- 
tant geometric units were added to the mathematics curriculum. New points of 
view in psychology and new demands of the school population influenced the 
senior high school curriculum as well. Most of the changes in the course in plane 
geometry were along the line of reduction of amount of work to be covered, and 
little really new material was introduced. A recent dissertation’ presents a body 
of subject matter from which teachers may select units for inclusion in the high- 
school course in geometry. 

The publication referred to deals with the geometrical basis of repeating de- 

* A. Day Bradley, The Geometry of Repeating Design and Geometry of Design for High 
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signs and with the methods of developing repeating designs having definite geo- 
metrical properties. An effort was made to collect, organize, and interpret the 
scattered body of mathematical literature dealing with the topic; to present 
original methods of development of repeating designs; to give a simple, unified 
presentation of the subject; to make concrete applications of the geometry of re- 
peating design as material for professionalized subject-matter courses for pro- 
spective teachers; and to present suitable applications for a course in high-school 
geometry. 

In Part One the subject matter is developed. The author draws heavily on 
the contributions of mathematicians who have worked in the field, but he has 
simplified and organized their material. In Part Two certain exercises in repeat- 
ing design are interpolated into a conventional sequence of geometrical the- 
orems. 

Teachers of plane geometry will find the new material presented of decided 
interest. The introduction of some of these exercises into a high-school course 
should add to the interest in the work, but few teachers will want to include more 
than a small proportion of the exercises suggested. 

The extent to which teachers adopt the new material presented in this book 
might be considered some measure of the flexibility of the thinking of teachers of 
geometry. However, even teachers who consider the study of the material in- 
consistent with the realization of the objectives which they have set up will find 
a reading of the book valuable from the standpoint of professional growth. 


H. E. BENz 
Oxto UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


Improved textbooks on early and modern European civilization—During the 
past sixteen years the conception of what a history textbook should include has 
broadened. Now, no description of human development is satisfactory unless 
it treats adequately social, intellectual, and aesthetic trends as well as political 
and economic affairs. The two textbooks under review? offer this enriched con- 
tent. Revisions of fine books published in 1917 and 1920, these volumes contain 
enough improvements to justify the claim that they are substantially new works. 
The word “history” in the titles of the older editions is replaced by the term 
“civilization,” a change which brings a decided gain in strength. 

Psychology now suggests that the principle of mental activity is, first, the 
grasping of a general picture; then, seeing details; and, finally, perceiving the 
whole enriched by these details. The author has used this principle in each book 
by furnishing a valuable prologue, previews heading each unit, and an excellent 
epilogue. 

The books can hardly be praised too highly. The unitary idea has been re- 
tained throughout, not only in the larger groupings, but even in the subdivisions 


* Hutton Webster, Early European Civilization, pp. xlii+ 768, $2.12; Modern Euro- 
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within each chapter. Because of this arrangement, pupils will find that they can 
grasp and retain much more clearly the interlocking movements making up the 
whole of civilization. This clarity, gained by the arrangement of thought, is 
further increased by the simple, direct language and entertaining style. Unusual 
words are explained within the text itself; thus the pupil has no justification for 
not understanding the context. Also working for clarity are the section cross- 
references, which, rightly used, will aid greatly in binding together the whole 
thought-process. 

Many incidents are used to make historical characters seem real and of human 
significance to civilization as a whole. For instance, George Washington lives 
truly and forcefully, not only in the first book in an account of his career and ina 
very fine tribute to his greatness, but also in the second book in three brief refer- 
ences linking his life with world-civilization. We are told that Lafayette sent the 
key of the Bastille to Washington with these words: “It is a tribute which I owe 
as a son to my adopted father, as an aide de camp to my general, as a missionary 
of liberty to its patriarch.” Again, we learn that Bolivar, the famous South 
American liberator, described himself as the Washington of South America. 
Third, in describing the progress of eighteenth-century agriculture, the writer 
tells us that Washington in his retreat at Mount Vernon invented a plow and a 
rotary seed drill. 

Occasionally one may complain of a rather lifeless treatment of a significant 
character, such as that given Solon, or the omission of some great pioneer of cul- 
ture, such as Thales, but in general the biographical descriptions are more than 
adequate. 

There are many fine summaries in each book. The summary of the Roman 
contributions to modern civilization would seem perfect if it had included em- 
phasis on the ideals of Roman character which have inspired many modern 
youths. 

Italian Renaissance art is well treated from the traditional point of view, but 
one hopes some future author will give Giotto and El Greco the places in the his- 
tory of art claimed for them by modern artists, as has been done for Chaucer and 
Petrarch in the history of literature. The reviewer also believes that the com- 
plete Renaissance spirit will never be made to live for the pupils until their at- 
tention is called to such human masterpieces as Murillo’s “Beggar Boys” and 
Rembrandt’s “Old Woman Paring Her Nails.” 

The rise of modern literature is splendidly described. The fine paragraph on 
the German epic Nibelungenlied may be noted. Equally noteworthy is the ac- 
count of modern music. Adequate space has been given also to the progress in 
science and in the humanitarian efforts of society. 

The older editions were strong in their emphasis on geographical influence. 
These references have now been improved. The descriptions of physical Asia 
and Europe are especially valuable. Numerous, varied, and clear maps help 
pupils greatly toward an understanding of this phase of world-progress. 

Quotations head each chapter, and many fine illustrations—photographs and 
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reproductions of famous paintings and cartoons—add to the inspirational and 
study values. The large type and the colorful binding should not go unnoted. 

Excellent study aids end each chapter, such as lists of words to be explained, 
discussion questions and topics, and supplementary reading references. A pro- 
nouncing vocabulary has been supplied, and lists of events and dates close each 
book. 

The first book ends at 1789. The second begins with a fine discussion of the 
land and peoples of Europe and of the rise of its civilization. The five following 
units are on “The Age of Autocracy,” ‘Political Revolution,” “Industrial Revo- 
lution,’ ““Democracy and Nationalism,” and ‘Expansion Overseas.” The last 
mentioned unit contains valuable details not found in some other textbooks. 
Then comes a fine unit on “Modern Life and Thought.” The concluding unit 
is entitled ‘The Latest Age.” Here controversial matters are handled with ob- 
jective fairness, and the reading of this unit brings the regret that the treatment 


given it must be brief. 
N. GIBBONS 
East Hicu ScHooi, RocHESTER, NEw YORK 
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